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WALKING TOILETTE. | Dinah who will give strength to the final rubbing, 


you will see the wood acquire a color and rich- 


HIS elegant fall costume is composed of the 
new quadrillé woolen stuffs and gros grain 
The silk skirt | tion. 
has bias bands of the wool goods, on-which .are 
laid bias silk, bands, and both knife-pleating and 
The long slender polonaise 


of the stylish gray-blue shades. 


box-pleating of silk. 
is double-breasted, and fastened o: 
the left side of the front. A bias 
band and buttons are placed down 
the opening for use, while for orna- 
ment are agrafes of cord and some 
tassels. Netted wool fringe and a 
silk band edge the polonaise. The 
right side hangs quite low, almost to 
the foot of the wearer, but the left 
is draped much higher. The back is 
not bouffant, and hangs in a straight 
scarf. Coat sleeves with silk cuffs. 
Gray felt bonnet, with blue Alsacian 
bow and panache of feathers. Rib- 
bon strings tied under the chin. 





LACQUER-WORK. 


VERY one who has seen and ad- 

mired the beautiful lacquered 
tables and screens brought from Ja- 
pan will be glad of a few simple, 
plain directions by which any one 
with care can produce articles al- 
most as beautiful as the imported. 

The work is tedious, of course, 
but very fascinating, and one soon 
becomes so absorbed in it that it is 
difficult to lay it aside, even for the 
necessary drying. 

A little old-fashioned table, three- 
legged, and used by our grand- 
mother as a candle stand, but in the 
last generation condemned to the at- 
tic as worthless, now brought out 
and decorated, has become such a 
marvel of beauty that a large sum 
was offered for it by one who had 
a number of fine pieces purchased 
in Japan. 

Those who are not so fortunate as 
to have a legacy of old-fashioned fur- 
niture from which to choose, can 
have a table made of any sort of 
wood, either painted or varnished, 
as preferred. The shape should be 
the first object, and in the various 
illustrated books and articles on 
“household art” there are some 
beautiful designs that could be cop- 
ied or adapted to one’s own ideas. 
Any carpenter or cabinet-maker with 
an eye to beauty of form can easily 
make such a table at a trifling ex- 
pense, for of course we are working 
as economically as possible. In 
place of either painting or varnish- 
ing the wood, it would be a good 
idea to ebonize it according to the 
directions given in the Bazar some 
two or three years ago, in an article 
called “ Old Pensioners ;” the whole 
effect of such treatment would be 
more harmonious than with either 
paint or varnish. 

If it is an old table we have se- 
lected, it must be thoroughly washed 
two or three times with warm water 
and soap; every particle of grease 
or ‘stickiness must be removed, and 
if ordinary rubbing does not suffice, 
procure a tooth-brush with very soft 
bristles and use that; when cleaned 
and rinsed, wipe off with a linen rag; 
then rub long and well with a soft 
chamois, using it twice a day for 
three or four days, and although you 
will grow tired and disgusted with 
all this preparation, the fine polish 
will richly repay you. Before the 
last rubbing is given, fill all cracks 
and holes with putty, pressing it firm- 
ly in; remove any roughness with 
sand-paper, and if you are so fortu- 
nate as to have a willing Bridget or 
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ness you never could give it, and yow find your- 
self growing impatient to commence the decora- 


Almost any design one wishes can: be carried 
out, either landscapes »with figures, or flowers ; 
the table to which I allude had its top nearly fill- 
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SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 





ed by a very quaint picture copied from the’ewer | light, graceful arches, the odd roof and pendants, 
of a toilette set brought from China. This i will | were of various shades of this beautiful material, 
describe, and it can easily be arranged by any | 
one who has a piece or so of Chinese ware from 


which to copy the figures and pavilions. 


To the right and directly in the foreground 
was a sort of pavilion, very Eastern in style, and | 
formed entirely of pieces of mother-of-pearl. The | 
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that seemed to be a succession of miniature rain- 


bows, shifting from one side to the other. 


In the 


background, and about half-way from side to side, 
was a smaller pavilion of simpler shape, and form- 
ed of duller pieces of pearl; while at the left side 
were the branches of a tree, the trunk and large 








limbs omitted, and only the smaller 
and lighter ones being visible. In- 
stead of foliage, here and there on 
the branches were buds and full- 
blown flowers of the loveliest shade 
of blue, with occasionally a leaf of 
a dullish green. The sprays were 
very much like the wistaria blossom, 
only not so heavy and luxuriant; 
for these a delicate tint of Prussian 
blue was used, and there was hardly 
any shading. The space between 
these branches and the large pavil- 
ion was done to imitate water. In 
gilding, either gold-leaf or gold sau- 
cer can be used for golden lights; 
the latter is easier for a beginner, 
and answers every purpose. Two or 
three figures were also in the fore- 
ground, being put in before the wa- 
ter, which is left until all the rest is 
finished. 

The first step in the decoration is 
to give the surface a good coat of 
the best quality of black Japan var- 
nish ; let it dry thoroughly, and then 
you can trace the pattern you wish 
to use, which need only be an out- 
line sketch. Use stiff card-board 
for this, which can be obtained at 
any stationer’s, and after tracing, 
cut it out, forming a sort of stencil 
that can be laid in position on the 
table and marked out with a sharp 
instrument. In this way you can 
have the outlines, and can see just 
where to arrange the pieces of pearl. 
These you can find at a button fac- 
tory, or where fancy articles formed 
from mother-of-pearl are sold; the 
pieces vary in size, and are quite 
thin. Cut them to fit, and smooth 
off the edges and sharp corners with 
a file. When you have prepared all 
the pieces wished, arrange them on 
the table as they are intended to lie; 
then take up one at a time, apply a 
little clear varnish to the under side, 
and press it firmly in place. As 
soon as all the pearl needed in the 
picture is arranged, give the whole 
surface of the table three coats of 
the Japan varnish, and let them dry 
thoroughly ; this is done to bring the 
surface up to the pearl, which would 
otherwise not be on a level with the 
wood, but raised. 

When well dried, with a penknife 
remove the varnish from the pearl, 
being careful not to scratch the 
wood ; if it is still uneven, apply an- 
other coat or two of the varnish, 
and, when dry, remove it from the 
pearl. If the surface is now dry 
and hard, it must be polished, which 
is done by using pumice powder 
mixed with turpentine, applied with 
a pad: made of woolen rags, and 
briskly rubbed; then polish again 
with rotten‘stone moistened with 
water, using a. very soft old silk 
handkerchief, ard when.this is fin- 
ished, the painsiyg may be done. 
The figures may bé ouflined on the 
card-board cut out from the large 
piece, which will leave the opening 
the shape desired ; place this on the 
table, and outline it as you did the 
pavilion, when the painting will be 
found very easy; the flowers can 
also be done in the same manner. 

For the branches use a mixture of 
Prussian blue and yellow lake, using 
what are called transparent colors, 
mixed with varnish; to give the 
branches a brownish tint, add raw 
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or burnt sienna until you have the desired tint. 
The water was done in fine straight but broken 
lines, with the gold saucer, and was an excellent 
representation. In the article on ebonizing al- 
ready referred to will be found explicit directions 
for gilding. 

When all is finished and well dried, give a coat 
of dammar varnish, followed in four or five days 
by a polishing with the rotten-stone and water. 

If one wishes to carry out the design entirely 
in gilding, use the gold-leaf, first tracing the lines 
with a very fine brush dipped in gold size, and 
applying the leaf with a gilder’s tip, which is a 
flat brush made of badger’s hair for the purpose. 
Birds and flowers in designs may be colored to 
imitate those on the rice-paper paintings done by 
the Japanese, using in the plumage a very little 
mother-of-pearl. 

Panel pictures are also very effective in this 
work, and the result, in all cases where ornamen- 
tation that is lasting is wanted, will be very satis- 
factory. 
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0@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for September 30 contains a magnificent 
Sour-page engraving, entitled 
THE CENTENNIAL: 
BALLOON VIEW OF THE GROUNDS, 


showing all the buildings, walks, lakes, fountains, 
and other objects of interest in connection with the 
great Exhibition, 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor October 7. 





1@™ We invite our readers’ attention to the 
thrilling Illustrated Serial Story, 


“JULIET,” 


by Mrs. H. LovETT-CAMERON, which is com- 
menced in the present issue of the BAZAR, and 
will be continued weekly until the end. 





0 Cut Paper Patterns of the new and pop- 
ular Low-draped Polonaise, with Demi-trained 
Skirt, illustrated on page 645 of the present Num- 
ber, ave now ready, and will be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty- 
Jive Cents for the entire suit. Ten Cents extra 
Sor Postage to the British Provinces. For List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertise- 
ment on page 655. 





I Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large and rich variety of full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Fall and Winter Sacques, Dolmans, Cloaks, Man- 
telets, Basques, and other Wrappings ; Street and 
House Dresses ; Felt Bonnets ; Boys’ and Girls’ 
Suits; Knitted and Crochet Clouds ; Caps, Col- 
lars, and Cuffs; Fancy-Work, etc., etc. MRs. 
Linton’s Serial Story will be continued, with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





THE OUNCE OF PREVENTION. 


NE dark day, a winter or two ago, an odd 
old gentleman exchanged this chilly 
world for the serener clime of heaven. He 
had not filled a large place here, nor would 
his journey hence on that mysterious road to 
the hereafter which lies before us all have 
been of consequence but for the unusual 
nature of his parting words. These, as re- 
corded by his last will and testament, re- 
vealed the obscure fact that the ingenious 
money-making machine which had so long 
been clad in his garments, and called by the 
name given him by his sponsors in baptism, 
had really contained a soul of magnitude, 
controlling, ifnot prompting, its acquisitions. 
The mechanism had wrought diligently 
in its season, and a fortune of more than a 
million and a half of dollars attested how 
successfully. The million was devised in 
legacies to friends, relatives, and various de- 
serving charities. The income of the half 
million was devoted to found and support 
an institution to be known as the “Adams 
Nervine Asylum,” for the benefit of such in- 
digent, debilitated, nervous people, citizens 
of Massachusetts, as may need such curative 
means. The treatment in this hospital was 
to include the movement cure, pure air, hot 
and cold baths, gymnastics, amusements, and 
religious exercises. Its domain was to com- 
prise ten acres of ornamental grounds, so 
laid out as to be most attractive to the in- 
valids, while large yards without the house 
and large rooms within were specially in- 
sisted upon. 

It was said, when the document was made 
known, that the relatives intended to con- 
test the last will of their dear brother de- 
parted, on the ground that this bequest 
betrayed an unsound mind. The Adams 
Asylum not yet having opened its kindly 
doors, the intention of the founder may thus 
have been delayed. Yet it would be hard 
toimagine a saner or a more needed endow- 
ment. 

Medical science has made enormous strides 





within the century. Men have ceased to 
talk of pestilence that walketh in darkness, 
and destruction that wasteth at noonday. 
The old plagues that slew their thousands 
and tens of thousands have been shorn of 
their terrors by sanitary restrictions. Na- 
ture never tires of offering new remedies to 
the thoughtful seeker, and over and over 
again has she taught physicians how to turn 
bane to antidote. There are few bodily mal- 
adies left whose diagnosis is not understood, 
and whose cure is not possible. 

But the far more awful maladies of the 
mind are still hidden in mystery. It is not 
long since the whip and chain, darkness and 
terror, were thought the only regimen for lu- 
nacy, and our humanest and most enlight- 
ened thought is but struggling toward its 
scientific and curative treatment. We pro- 
vide asylums, such as they are, for the in- 
sane; but for that sad-eyed host which 
dwells in the cheerless border-land of dreams 
and forebodings, of causeless glooms and 
morbid moods, and which will one day cross 
over into the desolate waste of madness, we 
have devised no system of lures and stays to 
draw them back into the cheerful places of 
the sun. 

The wise treatment of lunacy would, of 
course, be the preventive one. Perhaps 
when the fashionable tourist from the Fee- 
jee Islands visits the American Centennial 
Exhibition of 1976, he may hear with inter- 
est that there are few lunatic asylums in 
the country. He will be told, let us hope, 
that each State has a dozen endowed estab- 
lishments intended for nervous sufferers of 
morbid minds. Interested to compare these 
with the outgrown system of insane hospi- 
tals, he will find them to be sunny, airy, 
tasteful buildings, brightly furnished, and 
surrounded by lawns, flower beds, fountains, 
grassy meadows, and shadowy old trees. 
The bedrooms will have plenty of fresh air, 
fresh water, and sunshine. In the parlors 
will be music and books and games and dan- 
cing. The gymnasium will have its corps 
of emulative gymnasts, the meadows their 
shouting ball-players, and the whole atmos- 
phere will be filled with cheerfulness in- 
stead of the awful sombreness of the old 
routine. 

Our studious Feejeean will be told that 
these abodes are filled with the overworked, 
worn-out women, the morbid, discouraged 
men, the Gummidges, male and female, “that 
every think goes contrairy with.” And last 
of all, he will learn that ninety-five per cent. 
at least leave these retreats cured. Eccen- 
tricity, the physicians will assure him, need 
almost never pass into madness if its cure 
be undertaken in season. And a vast pro- 
portion of what was once pronounced orig- 
inal sin, as shown in temper, irresolution, 
selfishness, fickleness, moral feebleness, is 
proved to be nervous prostration, which 
makes victims, not culprits. This being cur- 
able, the patient is restored not only to use- 
fulness, but to goodness, so that the moral 
average of the people is much higher than 
the last age found it. Further, the accom- 
plished physicians will explain that change 
of scene and circumstance, relief from the 
daily grind, new interests, and a bright, 
electric, moral atmosphere are reckoned spe- 
cifics in the last half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and that insanity has long ceased to 
be feared as the most awful and unmitiga- 
ble of human calamities. 

Money and time and added years of wis- 
dom must go to the development of a system 
like this. But there is not a house, inhabit- 
ed by thoughtful folk, where a private nerv- 
ine asylum might not be established to-mor- 
row. And, alas! there is hardly a house 
where such an addition is not needed. Not 
one of us who works in any genuine way but 
knows the moods of despondency and op- 
pression which seem to blot out the sun and 
to set up impassable barriers between our- 
selves and our best beloved, or even to en- 
gender an evil mind toward them. These 
mental states are as insane, unsound, as any 
bedlamite’s, though they are infrequent, 
brief, and often controllable. In these at- 
tacks we need a regimen of tenderness and 
forbearance, but still more do we need the 
sun and wind of hearty fun to disinfect us. 
Laughter doeth good like a medicine. A 
sense of the ludicrous is almost a prophylac- 
tic against troubles. ‘ 

Taught by our own weakness, we ought 
to respect far more than we do the megrims 
and petulancés and fantasies of others. 
When these moods appear in husband, wife, 
or child, in friend or servant, they should be 
instantly placed in that private nervine asy- 
lum whose walls are the boundaries of our 
territory, little or great. We must have en- 
dowed this with the infinite riches of char- 
ity and patience, and adorned it with the 
ornaments of hope and good cheer. We 
must fill it with the music of gay talk and 
light laughter that shall exorcise the evil 
spirit. And, doing this, we shall be as truly 
the benefactors of society, in our small way, 
as we fear the excellent Mr. ADAMS may be 
deprived of being, in his larger one. 
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HE Greeks who, be- 

fore the Macedo- 
nian glory, sat at their 
tables, afterward re- 
clined on couches there. 
But they considered it 
indelicate for women 
to take that position, 
or for boys to do 80; 
and the women were 
obliged to sit at the 
circular and half-cir- 
cular tables, although their lords lay on the 
long couches without backs, their elbows 
buried in the cushions, sipping the wine 
poured from the Massic jars, and crowned 
with roses. 

The Romans also sat at table until after 
the second Punic war, when Scipio AFRI- 
CANUS brought in the custom of reclining ; 
the dining-room was named the “ triclini- 
um,” with reference to the three long couch- 
es about the table ; and one said then, “Make 
the beds,” not, “ Lay the table.” 

These tables, although of various shapes, 
were preferably round when used for re- 
pasts, as the old Egyptian dining table was 
—a circular top piece upon a pedestal. In 
handsome specimens the pedestal was a 
piece of carved work, a caryatid, or the fig- 
ure of a slave, upholding the slab. When 
they were of greater size, they had several 
legs, but the most customary number was 
three, usually bending inward; sometimes 
plain supports, sometimes representing the 
various sphinxes, or else a satyr, or the 
beasts of whose sports and struggles the 
Romans were so fond—the lion, the pan- 
ther, the tiger; sometimes the legs and 
haunches of leopards upholding sphinxes 
with outstretched wings; sometimes a group 
of centaurs. Frequently these articles were 
pieces of great extravagance, made of the 
precious metals richly damasked, of ivory, 
of the costly woods of luxury whose growth 
had been dwarfed and knotted and twisted 
so as to produce wonderful variegations of 
grain and surface, and veins of brilliant col- 
oring. CICERO is said to have paid the equiv- 
alent of nearly fifty thousand dollars for one 
of these tables. 

Besides these superb things there were 
smaller and daintier tables both with Ro- 
mans and Greeks, tripods and gueridons, and 
little round pieces on a column for work and 
flowers; and it is at such a table as one of 
those that ladies are represented in a pic- 
ture of the fifteenth century playing cards 
with a courtier. 

But before that little evidence of luxury 
had been revived in the Middle Ages there 
were long centuries when the bench and the 
chest were all the table there was, save 
where, among the exceptionally rich and 
stately, the horseshoe form had been pre- 
served from the use of the conquered South- 
ern race, and was spread upon occasion of 
banquets of ceremony. The table which 
succeeded the bench appears to have been a 
broad board, or a number of boards bound to- 
gether and laid upon folding trestles. It is 
perhaps from this that the use of the word 
“board” arises as synonymous with “table.” 
The rapidity with which in the great halls 
of the chateaux, says VIOLLET-LE-DUC, “ one 
erected and took away the tables either for 
dining or for playing indicates that they 
were only made of broad panels placed upon 
folding trestles.” The form used, whatever 
it was, was generally derived from the form 
that happened to be employed in the next 
abbey or monastery, for it was to the Church 
that was due the preservation of most of 
such decencies of life as had previously been 
wrought out. Protected from raid and rap- 
ine, growing rich on the dues paid by a su- 
perstitious horde, loving comfort and luxury 
and beauty, this preservation that was im- 
possible to others was unavoidable with the 
beneficiaries of the Church. 

In the thirteenth century both gloths and 
napkins were in use. At first the cloths 
hung only to hide the trestles, afterward 
covering the whole arrangement, and the 
napkins coming into the receipt of great 
distinction, being finally often made of silk 
and often fringed with gold—all of which 
did not, perhaps, tend to their cleanliness. 
Certain of the ancients, by-the-way, had nap- 
kins which, after using, they always threw 
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in the fire, they being woven of the asbestos 
or of some other incombustible fibre. The. 
fire simply cleansed them by burning off the 
soil, and they came out white and purified. 

In the pictures taken from the old illu- 
minated manuscripts of the Middle Ages we 
frequently see the table of honor laid across 
the platform at the upper end of the hall. 
The principal personage, guest or master, 
sat in the middle of this table, with a can- 
opy that usually stretched over his head 
alone of all present, although this was not 
arbitrary. Nobody sat on the other side, as 
there the servants waited. If there were a 
greater number of guests than could here 
be seated comfortably, they were ranged on 
one side of each of the two tables that ran 
down the hall at right angles with the first 
one. Very grand personages at their enter- 
tainments were wont to sit at their own ta- 
ble alone, a long and narrow table beneath 
a dais, on a floor elevated some inches above 
the rest, with bench and footstool; and from 
there they sent choice morsels off their own 
dishes to some of the favored guests at the 
other tables. In more private life, when the 
repast was finished, the servitors cleared it 
all away, and the family or the guests play- 
ed dice and checkers on the board—the fa- 
vorite domestic amusements of the Middle 
Ages. Some great halls had fixed tables of 
stone, and a certain famous one was so large 
that the clerks used it as a stage for their 
farces and mummeries, and it was always 
dressed for royal feasts or public dinners of 
state. This, however, was no isolated circum- 
stance, as in the time between the mighty 
courses—which at those vast royal feasts 
were sometimes served by knights on horse- 
back—it was not at all uncommon for those 
who had the amusement of the festival in 
hand to present plays and fencing match- 
es, and recite ballads, mounted upon these 
tables. 

The meats and wines were on buffets and 
eredences, the servitors carrying to the ta- 
ble only the plate on which the carver had 
laid the slice as he cut it, and the hanap 
containing the wine which the taster had 
already tried. When the number of guests 
was very large the great dishes and piéces 
montées were put on the board to be looked 
over, and then taken away to the carving 
table. As one side was left “free for serv- 
ice,” the guests were excellently waited on, 
and had every opportunity of taking their 
choice while being served; but conversa- 
tion and convivial interchange of gayety 
must have suffered by the method of seating. 

There was a great deal of splendor about 
these medieval tables, and on the buffets 
and dressers where the draperies and the 
golden and jeweled cups made superb show; 
there were pitchers and cups and vases and 
bowls of gold and silver, baskets of silver, 
enameled knives, forks like pincers, and the 
grand surtout. Goldsmithery was far in ad- 
vance of the other arts, and in England the 
goldsmiths already stood at the head of their 
trade, and wonderful work was lavished on 
this surtout, which represented monuments, 
fountains, sculptures, and huge vases or cra- 
ters upholding a series of smaller ones. This 
also was derived from the usage of antiquity, 
where there was a glittering centre piece, 
renewed at every course, one of which is de- 
scribed as an ass in bronze carrying paniers 
of silver, from which slowly dripped some 
delicious sauce upon the dish below. 

In the Renaissance more attention was 
paid to the beauty of the table itself as an 
individual article than ever before, and such 
artists as JEAN GOUJON, BACHELIER, and 
PHILIBERT DE L’ORME expended their taste 
and skill upon its designs and sculptures. 
Some idea of the magnificence of the tables 
then, and of that of their equipment when 
used for dining, may be gathered from the 
description which BENVENUTO CELLINI gives 
of a salt-cellar that he made for King Fran- 
CIs, since, where minor articles are so splen- 
did, the rest must have corresponded with 
them. “The manner in which I designed 
them,” he says, “was as follows: I put a 
trident into the right hand of the figtre 
that represented the sea, and in the left a 
bark of exquisite workmanship, which was 
to hold the salt; under this figure were its 
four sea-horses, the form of which in the 
breast and fore-feet resembled that of a 
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horse, and all the hind part from the mid- 
dle that of a fish; the fishes’ tails were en- 
twined with each other in a manner very 
pleasing to the eye, and the whole group 
was placed in a striking attitude. This fig- 
ure was surrounded by a variety of fishes of 
different species, and other seaanimals. The 
undulation of the water was properly exhib- 
ited, and likewise enameled with its true 
colors. The earth I represented by a beau- 
tiful female figure holding a cornucopia in 
her hand, entirely naked, like the male fig- 
ure. In her left hand she held a little tem- 
ple, the architecture of the Ionic order, and 
the workmanship very nice; this was in- 
tended to put the pepper in. Under this 
female figure I exhibited most of the finest 
animals which the earth produces, and the 
rock I partly enameled and partly left in 
gold. I then fixed the work in a base of 
black ebony of a proper thickness, and there 
I placed four golden figures in more than 
mezzo-relievo. ‘These were intended to rep- 
resent Morning, Noon, Evening, and Night. 
There were also four other figures of the 
four principal winds, of the same size, the 
workmanship and enamel of which were 
elegant to the last degree.” 

Marquetry was now profusely used to or- 
nament the tables, and the VERNIS-MARTIN 
lacquer, more especially the tables of dis- 
play and accommodation than the dining 
tables, and they were made, again, of the ex- 
quisite old woods, and of newer and yet more 
beautiful ones. In the TupoR period they 
expanded their supports into something ele- 
phantine, developing huge globular masses 
of foliage, although probably with an ill- 
conceived classical intention in the custom ; 
and so heavy were they, even those meant 
to pull apart and extend, that they were 
almost immovable by means of their own 
weight, while in the Quatorze period the 
boule-work dissipated all its power upon 
their ornamentation, and made them, if 
not so purely beautiful, yet glittering past 
knowledge of all that had gone before. Ata 
later date satin-wood and mahogany made 
the simplest structure lovely, and table-tops, 
as well as other articles of furniture, were 
decorated with the painted medallions of 
CIPRIANI and ANGELICA KAUFFMAN. 

At this time tables as well as every thing 
else had become a base for unnecessary and 
ill-adapted ornament. The drawing-room 
tables were frequently set upon a series of 
aqueduct-like arches far too strong for the 
light weight above them, pendants were 
dropped from the top expressive of noth- 
ing, veneering heightened their brilliancy 
and added to their instability, and pieces 
of turned and carved wood were glued upon 
them, instead of the same ornament being 
carved out of them. In the time of Queen 
ANNE and the earlier GEORGES, the Classic, 
having conquered the Gothic, was constant- 
ly struggling with the Rococo, and even 
with the Chinese; but CHIPPENDALE and 
SHERATON, in spite of some sacrifices to the 
Moloch of the hour, made a few excellent 
designs for furniture, among them same for 
tables. Several of CHIPPENDALE’s that are 
exceedingly pretty have a little open-work 
gallery, something like that of the abacus— 
a small table with a standing rim to keep 
things from falling off, used by the Romans 
—running round the edge, probably out of 
deference to the love of tea and china that 
was just then epidemic. 

To-day we employ freely whatever beau- 
tiful forms have been invented when not al- 
together beyond our reach; but we discard 
the barbarous splendor of our ancestors, and 
consider our plain dining-tables beautiful 
enough when their china and silver and 
glass and snowy damask are relieved by a 
plenty of brilliant exotics. The dinner-ta- 
ble at the Executive Mansion of our coun- 
try, on the occasion of a dinner of ceremony, 
is laid with fine linen, exquisite china and 
glass, gold-washed knives and forks. A 
small bouquet and a cluster of colored wine- 
glasses adorn each plate, and the central or- 
nament is a great vase running over with 
flowers that stands in a long flat mirror laid 
down the middle of the table, and edged 
with smaller flowers. It is very fine, to be 
sure; but what sort of a comparison does it 
bear, what sort of a comparison do any of 
the tables of our gorging, guzzling ancestry 
bear, to the description of a Roman dinner 
table two thousand years ago, as the author 
of Salathiel gives it tous? “The guests be- 
fore me were fifty or sixty splendidly dress- 
ed men, attended by a crowd of domestics 
attired with scarcely less splendor, for no 
man thought of coming to the banquet in 
the robes of ordinary life. The embroidered 
couches, themselves striking objects, allow- 
ed the ease of position at once delightful in 
the relaxing climates of the South, and ca- 
pable of combining with every grace of the 
human figure. At a slight distance the ta- 
ble, loaded with plate glittering under a pro- 
fusion of lamps, and surrounded by couches 
thus covered by rich draperies, was like a 
central source of light radiating in broad 
shafts of every brilliant hue. The wealth 











of the patricians and their intercourse with 
the Greeks made them masters of the first 
performances of the arts. Copies of the 
most famous statues, and groups of sculp- 
ture in the precious metals, trophies of vic- 
tories, models of temples, were mingled with 
vases of flowers and lighted perfumes. Fi- 
nally, covering and closing all, was a vast 
scarlet canopy, which combined the groups 
beneath to the eye, and threw the whole 
into the form that a painter would love.” 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE LOW-DRAPED POLONAISE. 


HE low-draped polonaise illustrated on page 

645, and of which a cut paper pattern is now 
published, is an excellent model of the new over 
dress brought out for fall and winter. It is also 
of very simple construction, as the waist and skirt 
are cut in one, without seams at the waist line, in 
the stylish princesse fashion. The front has two 
darts in the waist, and also the under-arm seam, 
which is now merely an extended dart reaching 
over the hips, but not down the whole length of 
the garment. The front of the skirt is very broad, 
and is brought far back on the sides, while on the 
tournure it laps:over the back breadths; this 
front is long, and clings closely to the figure; a 
single pocket is set on and ornamented with bows. 
The back represents the shapely cuirass or Mar- 
guerite back, with double side forms and a middle 
seam, and is draped quite low down the 
Additional fullness is added in the middle seam 
to prevent the skirt from being too plain; the 
skirt is pointed in shawl shape, and is trimmed 
with two rows of fringe. There is very little 
draping in this skirt, and in many French cos- 
tumes it is allowed to hang plain without any 
looping, being merely tied back by tapes under- 
neath, and not “bunched up” in the least. The 
sash is of silk or of wide ribbon, and should be 
tied in long hanging loops, like those in the pic- 
ture, rather than in a bow of horizontal loops. 
In some polonaises this sash is omitted altogether, 
and instead of it two clusters of long loops of 
ribbon are sewed in at the seam where the sash 
is represented as beginning. The bows down the 
front are also made in drooping loops. A small 
standing collar is placed around the neck. The 
trimming on the waist begins low on the bust 
and widens to form a pointed collar at the back ; 
it consists of bias silk, bias woolen goods, and a 
standing pleating of the silk. The sleeves have 
a plain bias silk cuff and a bow on the wrist. 
The fringe is of silk and wool, with netted head- 
ing in the old style that has been revived. The 
lower skirt is simply trimmed with bias bands 
and an erect pleating. 

The material for such costumes is usually of two 
materials of the same color.- The dress illustrated 
is composed of a silk skirt with a damask camel’s- 
hair polonaise. This is very stylish when made up 
in prune-color, navy blue, seal brown, or myrtle 
green. Similar suits are also shown with the polo- 
naise of plain wool, either twilled or in armure 
or square basket-woven figures, Still more expen- 
sive costumes have brocade silk for the polonaise, 
with a velvet skirt, or else one of plain gros grain. 
These are especially handsome in black brocades. 
Correspondents who ask for a model for black 
cashmere suits will find this over dress one of 
the most stylish and at the same time sensible 
designs, as it almost completely covers the lower 
skirt, which may be of old silk with new flounces. 
Wide braids and fringe are used to trim cashmere 
suits. Young ladies have their dark blue, gray, 
and even green suits piped with cardinal red silk, 
and trimmed with bows and sash of cardinal rib- 
bon. This piping extends along the edges only, 
and should not be continued up the seams. If the 
wearer desires to be in the extreme of the fash- 
ion, the polonaise should be even longer than it 
is represented in the picture ; indeed, it may touch 
the bottom of the lower skirt in front, be cut off 
square on the sides, and the back drapery may be 
dispensed with entirely. 


NEW WOOLEN GOODS. 


Among rich and stylish materials for polonaises 
is the fine damask camel’s-hair, thick, soft, and 
pliable, and of the darkest shades of gray or 
brown. It comes in Oriental designs that are 
very indistinct, but when traced out are found to 
be palms, arabesques, and ferns of a lighter shade 
laid over a thick dark ground. These goods are 
double width, and cost $3 50 a yard. There are 
also fine wool brocades with silk figures, wrought 
by the Jacquard loom, and of the same color as 
the ground, or it may be in contrast. These are 
single width, and cost from $1 50 to $2 75 a yard. 

Bagdad stuffs promise to be popular with 
lovers of novelty. These are dark wool grounds 
with stripes of raised, knotted, or tufted threads, 
either silk or wool, in gay colors like those seen 
in Turkish and Servian stuffs. This bright stripe 
is so slight that it is not too striking for good 
taste, and is to be made up with pipings of bright 
color. The striped goods cost $2 25 a yard; 
plain material to match without the stripes is 
sold for the lower skirt and for bias bands; this 
costs $2. Sometimes the raised colored threads 
are not in stripes, but are in irregular dashes 
here and there, some of which are across the fab- 
ric, while others are lengthwise. These rich stuffs 
are copied in lower-priced woolens, and sold for 
85 cents a yard, in single widths. 

Matelassée woolens have larger squares and fig- 
ures than those worn last year, and seem to be 
more raised above the surface. 

Solid-colered stuffs in matelassée, armure, and 
basket-woven patterns are in great favor with 
people of quiet tastes. They come in all the 
stylish shades of prune, invisible green, bronze, 
and seal brown. In double-width fabrics they are 
$3 ayard. Single-width goods in raised squares 
and small armure designs are very popular, and 
cost from $1 30 to $1 65. Cashmeres of the 





nicest quality, in all the new shades, are $1 75, 
and some very choice colors are sold for $1 50. 
Double-width serges, all wool, but with hard fin- 
ish, are $2 50; in single width, they begin as low 
as 55 cents. Merinoes forty. inches wide are 
$1 50 for best qualities; lower qualities, of nar- 
row width, are 65 cents. “ 
EVENING DRESSES. 

Transparent materials for the over dresses of 
evening toilettes show brocade and damask de- 
signs closely worked up to cover the whole ma- 
terial, while others have open lace-worked grounds. 
These are called gauze grenadine, and are shown 
in new shades of lilac, canary-color, cream, the 
linden green (which is almost as pale as cream- 
color), Indienne blue, and foam green. They are 
of the width of ordinary gros grain, and cost 
from $2 75 to $5 a yard. They are to be made 
up in basque corsages buttoned behind, with half- 
high square necks and Lady Washington sleeves. 
The lower skirt of silk has a gauze grenadine 
drapery of folds, scarfs, and pleats, but not caught 
up in loops and bunches as was formerly the 
fashion. 

The novelty in Chambéry gauze is velvet 
stripes of delicate colors, with dots and dashes in 
the thin alternating stripe of gauze. Cream vel- 
vet-striped grenadine is exceedingly handsome, 
also pale rose and blue, and these are to be made 
up with velvet skirts. They are twenty inches 
wide, and cost $4 a yard. 

VARIETIES. 

Among late novelties is Dove’s lever buckle. 
This buckle is made self-attaching by means of 
a lever, and is capable of supporting a weight of 
ten pounds, It is applied to various articles with 
very good effect, such as garters, drawers, and 
stocking supporters. An improvement in stock- 
ing supporters is to have two suspending straps 
from the waist instead of only one. The same 
principle of the lever clasp is also applied to 
buttons, which are thus attached to the garment 
without being sewed, and are therefore very con- 
venient for gentlemen’s clothing. 

New belts of velvet and of leather are wide 
girdles pointed behind and in front, and laced 
with silk cord, Straight belts are ornamented 
all around with square clasps of silver. 

Purses for carrying specie are in fashion again. 
They are made of fine silver wire, and are sus- 
pended from the chatelaine. 

New fichus or kerchiefs of China crape are of 
delicate colors, blue, rose, or cream, or else dark 
blue or cardinal red, and are trimmed with white 
silk lace woven on the popular Smyrna lace de- 
signs. 

Basques of new dresses have vests in front, and 
the back is elongated to represent a polonaise 
back, and join with the trimming on the back of 
the skirt. 

New braids for trimming dresses are of woolen 

twills, through which are threads of chenille. 
bm fringe used with these has chenille threads 
also. 
English collars of linen remain the favorite 
shape, but are worn very high behind, with the 
points in front turned over widely, leaving the 
throat exposed. The novelty is to cover the hem 
with small stars of embroidery. 

The colored nets for the hair are fast becoming 
popular with young ladies. The hair is not now 
braided before being put in the net, but is tied in 
a straight loop, which is called the Catogan loop. 

English calicoes are brought out in foulard pat- 
terns, with soft finish that makes them resemble 
the fine French foulard cambrics. They are 
shown in stripes, dots, cross-bars, and in damask 
patterns in the stylish gruy-blue, brown, and navy 
blue colors. They cost 28 or 30 cents a yard, 
and are a yard wide. 

The fashion of cutting the edges of over-skirts 
and polonaises into squares is much followed for 
plain costumes of silk, cashmere, or alpaca. 

The “ Newport” wrap is the name given to a 
pretty woolen shawl with white ground, wrought 
with blue or scarlet stars or circles. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
ga Srewart & Co.; and ARNoLD, ConsTaBLE, 
& Co. 











PERSONAL. 


THE marble monument to the memory of Dean 
STANLEY’s wife, executed by Miss Mary Grace, 
has been erected in Dunfermline Abbey. The 
eo was composed by the Dean. 

—Miss Tora Dott, a young Hindoo lady, has 
just published a book of translations of French 
verse, which the critics say is “‘an important 
oe in the history of the progress of cul- 

ure,”’ 

—WHITEFIELD’s pulpit, which he used in his 
open-air meetings, is now at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia. With it is the chair 
of ELIZABETH WALLBRIDGE, ‘‘the Dairy-man’s 
Daughter,’ dear to the heart of the tract dis- 
tributor all over the world. The tract contain- 
ing the story of her life has been translated into 
nineteen languages, and has attained a circula- 
tion of 4,000,000 copies. 

—The oldest veteran at the Invalides, Paris, is 
Jacques HERVE, aged ninety-seven, who entered 
the institution after Waterloo, where he had both 
arms and one leg carried away by a cannon-ball. 
Fifteen veterans of the great army yet survive. 

—Dr. MUHLENBERG, president of Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown, Pennsylvania, has been elect- 
ed Professor of Greek Language and Literature 
in the University of Pennsylvania, to fill the 
chair made vacant by the death of Professor 
GEORGE ALLEN. 

—A Frenchman who lived long at College 
Hill, Ohio, related this incident of his emigra- 
tion: He had no friends in this country, and 
was at a loss as to the best method of establish- 
ing a home here. Having frequently seen Dan- 
TEL WEBSTER mentioned in the Le op as a prom- 
inent statesman, he wrote to him for instructions 
and advice. In the letter he stated the condi- 
tions of his life as accurately as possible, his 
qualifications for business, ete. The letter was 
directed to ‘‘DanrgL WEBSTER, United States 
of America.”” By return ship, much to his sur- 
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— a letter came from Mr. Wester, advising 
iim by all means to come to the United States. 
Upon this advice he acted promptly. 

—CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMs, who has re-en- 
tered the theatre of politics, graduated at Har- 
vard in 1825, studied law with DanigLt WEESTER, 
but never practiced, and in 1829, at the age of 
twenty-two, married a daughter of Perer C. 
Brooks, a man of great wealth. From 18% 
to 1848 he edited a Free-Soil paper in Boston, 
and in 1848 ran for the Vice-Presidency on the 
Free-Soil ticket with Van Buren. Subsequent- 
ly he went to Congress, was minister to England, 
and American arbitrator at Geneva. Mr. ADAMS 
is a man of remarkable industry, seldom rides, 
and always takes a five-mile walk daily, summer 
and winter. 

—It is from Ireland, says the London Despatch, 
that we have drawn the greatest of modern Lord 
Chancellors and the most brilliant of bishops for 
the English woolsack and the episcopate. It 
was not long ago that four Irishmen adorned the 
bench in Westminster Hall, and the hall was 
stronger when Mr. Baron MARTIN, Mr. Justice 
WILLEs, Mr. Justice Keatine, and Mr. Justice 
HI sat there than is the bench of our day. In 
every department of life where the struggles of 
intellect are fiercest we have Irishmen, and we 
have them because they have not the same in- 
ducements to stay and work at home that they 
find in England. - 

—Information from San Francisco, dated Au- 

st 28, tells this sad story: ‘‘ The marriage of 

AYNE SHAFTER and Miss NELLIE JACKSON was 
to have been celebrated in Grace Church at 12.30 
o’clock to-day, and invited guests had already 
assembled in the church. In the mean time the 
home of the bride’s father, CHARLES JACKSON, 
was the scene of a sad event. The bridal party 
was ready to leave the house and proceed to the 
church, and she presented herself before her fa- 
ther to receive his approval. Mr. Jackson had 
his back turned toward his daughter when she 
entered the room, and his attention being called 
to her presence, he turned around, looked ad- 
miringly at her, and dropped dead at her feet. 
His sudden death is ascribed to heart-disease. 
Owing to the sad and unexpected death of Mr. 
JACKSON, the marriage of Mr. SHaFTER and Miss 
JACKSON was svlemnized, at the advice of friends, 
in the house of mourning and in the presence of 
the dead. Mr. JAcKSON was a well-known and 
respected citizen.”’ 

—The will of the late Otrver G. Heaty, of 
South Abington, Massachusetts, gives, after his 
wife’s death, $20,000 to the American Missionary 
Society, and the rest of his estate, except $500 
each to a nephew and niece, to the American 
Bible Society. 

—This year, at the Sorbonne, France, a young 
man named Reraca carried off eight prizes. 
Among these was one for rhetoric. As the last 
prize was named with the boy’s name attached 
to it, the whole assembly arose and applauded, 
as if a favorite actor had appeared. His music- 
master declares he would astonish the world as 
a composer, and his drawing-master predicts a 
second MICHAEL ANGELO in him. 

—A correspondent who was present at the re- 
cent marriage of Dr. TEMPLE, Bishop of Exeter, 
to Miss LasceELLEs says that the bride was very 
pale and very much agitated, but that the bishop 
was cool as a cucumber, and rather rongh in his 
manners, even to his bride. The elevation of 
Dr. TEMPLE to the Anglican Bench of Bishops 
caused much trouble, and at one time even a 
schism was threatened on the part of that sec- 
tion of the clergy which believes that before a 
man can be a bishop he should be a Christian, 
which, in their opinion, Dr. TemPLE was not. 
However, since he has been a bishop, Dr. Tem- 
PLE has behaved himself very well, and has not 
shocked any one by making public his peculiar 
““views.”’ 

—Bishop Wurrpte gives a striking illustra- 
tion of the cost of the Indian war. He says, ‘If 
ten soldiers were placed in a line, with an Indian 
at one end, and the American people could be 
brought to understand that in order to secure 
the scalp of that one Indian it would require the 
sacrifice of the ten soldiers and an expenditure 
of $500,000 in money, they might be led to in- 
quire whether the scalp was really worth the 
outlay.”’ 

—A strong effort is being made to erect a mon- 
ument to Danret Deror at Tooting, where he 
lived and founded a Non-conformist place of 
worship. Too many of the monuments of great 
men are unfortunately by no means remarkable 
as works of art, but they are always interesting 
as evidencing gratitude, which in DEFoR’s case 
ought to be very warmly felt. 

—As Mr. DisRaELi himself said some years 
ago, no statesman has in modern times led a 
party in the House of Commons for so long a 
period as he has. After 1846 he directed the 
counsels of the seceding followers of PEEL, and 
from the death of Lord GeorGe Bentinck, in 
1848, he was either the only possible candidate 
for the chief place in the Conservative party, or 
he was its recognized leader. The late Lord 
DerBy, who afterward acknowledged the full 
influence of Mr. DiskaELI’s more commanding 
genius, made many efforts to substitute some 
aristocratic nominee of his own for the brilliant 
volunteer who had already organized the party. 
Mr. DISRAELI, while he never seemed to be con- 
scious of a jealousy which he felt himself strong 
enough to overcome, contented himself by re- 
fusing a partnership with any rival who might 
be preferred to him for the moment. Six years 
after the disruption of Sir Rosert PEe.’s ma- 
jority, Lord Dersy, unexpectedly succeeding to 
office, was compelled to appoint Mr. Disraeir 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the 
House of Commons. The foreign name and the 
Jewish extraction, which Mr. DisRaE.i himself 
regarded with undisguised pride, would not, per- 
haps, have seemed to be impediments to his ear- 
ly career if he had not been notoriously exempt 
from the honest prejudices of his political allies. 
Mr. D1srakELI was the son of a learned and pop- 
ular author, who was also a man of independent 
though moderate fortune. In his youth he nat- 
urally enjoyed opportunities of access to good 
society, and his own literary genius raised him 
to distinction while he was still in his early man- 
hood. No condition of life, apart from the ac- 
cidents of aristocratic birth or great wealth, 
could be more favorable to political ambition. 
Sir RoBert Peet and Mr. GLapsTone were for- 
tunate enough to enter Parliament as soon as 
they were of age. Mr. Disrax.t, after waiting 


a few years, was found a seat; and since he was 
elected for his native county in 1847, he has ney- 
er been troubled with a serious contest. 
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Velvet and Gros Grain Cloak. 

Tue underlapping fronts, side forms, and 
backs of this cloak are of black gros grain, and 
are lined with lustring, interlined with wadding, 
and closed with buttons and button-holes. The 
overlapping parts of black velvet are also lined 
with lustring, and bordered with a fold of gros 
grain four inches wide. Fold the backs over 
on the outside in revers, and face them with 
gros grain. Velvet sleeves and cuffs. The 
trimming for the cloak consists of a crochet 
passementerie border five inches and three- 
quarters deep, fringe an inch and a quarter and 
six inches and a half deep, passementerie but- 
tons, and bows of black gros grain ribbon two 
inches and seven inches and a quarter wide, 
with satin back. 


Pink Cashmere Breakfast Jacket. 

Tus breakfast jacket is made of pink cash- 
mere, and is trimmed with cream-colored lace in 
different widths, and bows of gros grain ribbon, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Blue Cashmere Breakfast Jacket. 


Tus blue cashmere jacket is lined with lus- 
tring, and is furnished with revérs and a pleated 
collar of cashmere. _The trimming consists of 
guipure lace, set on as shown by the illustration. 





ICELANDIC CUSTOMS. 


T is always well that the door of emigration 
should be open to restless spirits, especially 
in a country without corn; but there is a want 
of hands rather than of labor in Iceland in sum- 
mer. We came upon none of those signs of over- 
population too common in the British Islands; 
wages are good, and steady work would probably 
be as well rewarded there as in the locust-haunt- 
ed plains of the far West of America. Only 
within the last few years has Iceland had a 
chance of retrieving itself from the distress pro- 
duced by the burdens on trade. Farms which 
were known, before these burdens were imposed, 
to keep forty cows, now keep six or seven; but 
they might keep forty again, it is said, if people 
worked hard in summer to provide their winter 
food. The fisheries, also, are not half worked ; 
there is a great deal of inshore fishing, and a 
good trade in salt fish, with France and Spain 
especially, bringing, among other things, good 
cheap wine to Reikiavik ; but the very profitable 
deep-sea fishing is virtually in the hands of the 
French. This is chiefly for want of large fish- 
ing vessels, and in these the Icelanders dare not 
invest till some safe means of insurance are 
provided. There is no bank on the island, and 
the Bonders are said to be rather attached to 
the unprofitable form of stocking-heel and tea- 
pot investments. A better style of house-building in the country 
is the most needed improvement, but, of course, the scarcity of 
fuel and timber makes that difficult to attain; though the coasting 
steamer which has begun to ply this year regularly, and can bring 
materials more within reach of the farmers, will be a great con- 
venience. 

Improvements: all we who write of Iceland seem ready with 
our suggestions of improvements; but are we sure, after all, on 
which side the balance really weighs? It would be a dull world 
indeed if we were all improved to the same point. On landing in 
Scotland, after our tour, it certainly struck us that the people look- 
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ed clean—and unhappy. As refreshing as the uncontaminated 
air is the absence of that money-winning, money-loving care which 
weighs upon our people. An Icelander may be a sharp hand at a 
bargain, but he is soon content with his position. If he have 
enough to put him beyond the fear of want, he neither covets, nor 
esteems, nor requires wealth. The Bonder, however poor in mon- 
ey, is generally well off in the essentials of life; his farm gives 
him good meat and dairy produce, good clothing, and wool for 
trade. He is owner of wide lands, and has the independent dig- 
nity of the lord of the soil. He has his fishing and shooting, 
and his long pleasant rides, not over dull highways, but across 
the free country 
“beloved of horses.” 
His servants, if in- 
dependent in their 
ways, are educated 
and well-bred com- 
panions ; their indo- 
lence may hamper 
him, but on their 
honesty and kindli- 
ness he may rely. 
Crime, stealing, and 
violence are almost 
unknown; gay and 
easy tempers are the 
rule, 

There is a good 
deal of drunkenness 
here and there; but 
statistically the Ice- 
landers are behind 
the Scotch in their 
consumption of alco- 
hol, drinking some- 
thing less than two 
gallons per head, 
and they are not 
helped by the wom- 
en. But with the 
exception of a few 
veteran and known 
topers, it is rarely 
that a man. is drunk 
on duty ; it is at sup- 
per that the drink- 
ing begins, as in the 
old times, or when 
friends start on a 
journey, or at a 
wedding or funeral 
feast. Reikiavik is 
a well-behaved little 
town, and for such 
scenes as our streets 
present on a holiday 
evening, or our coun- 
try places on the de- 
scent of an excur- 
sion train, there is 
no sort of parallel. 
We saw no abject 
poverty, no one even 
insufficiently clad; 
those who are not 
well off themselves 
seem, at least, to 
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have well-to-do and helpful cousins, for the peo- 
ple are within reach of each other and know 
each other. The country can never be rich or 
support a large population; all the more re- 
freshing is it to be able here to realize the ad- 
vantages of the earlier simpler forms of life, the 
real pastoral age, when wealth meant sheep and 
cattle, and people felt toward each other as 
friendly neighbors, not as competing crowds. So 
long may it be before our feverish civilization 
succeeds in improving away the charm of this 
rough and simple land! 





Fringe for Dresses, Wrappings, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 645. 

Tue fringe Fig. 1 is made of black saddler’s 
silk, and is interspersed at regular intervals with 
plaited strands of black silk, finished on the ends 
with saddler’s silk tassels. 

For the fringe Fig. 2 knot ends of fine black 
silk cord nine inches and three-quarters long, laid 
double, into a piece of silk braid three-eighths 
of an inch wide. Knot these ends as shown by 
the illustration, and on every two threads string 
four covered grelots. In order to prevent these 
from slipping off, tie the cord in a knot close 
underneath each grelot. Finally, fasten on the 
tassels of saddler’s silk. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Fall and 
Winter Suits, Figs. 1-9. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN OF FIGS. 

. 5 AND 8, 





See illustrations on page 645. 

Fig. 1—Gray Serce Dress, consisting of a 
skirt, over-skirt, and waist. The trimming is 
composed of gray guipure lace, buttons, and cord 
bands. Pleated Swiss muslin fraise and linen 
cuffs.. Cravat bow of red gros grain ribbon. 
Yellow straw hat, trimmed with flowers, a yel- 
low ostrich feather, and gros grain ribbon. 

Figs. 2 and 9.—Gros GRAIN AND CAMEL’S-HAIR 
Dress. Skirt of plum-colored gros grain, trimmed 
with a side pleated ruffle of the material. Over- 
skirt and waist of plum-colored camel’s-hair with 
variegated stripes, edged with a thick cording. 
Linen collar and cuffs. 

Fig. 8.—Dress ror CuILp From 1 To 2 Years 
oLp. The trimming for this dress of gray cash- 
mere consists of side-pleated ruffles and rolls of 
the material. The sash and pocket with belt are 
of cashmere. 

Fig. 4.—Myrtie Green Sirk Dress. The skirt 
of this myrtle green silk dress is trimmed with 
side-pleated ruffles of the material, on which are 
set strips of faille of the same color at regular in- 
tervals. The over-skirt is trimmed with netted 
tassel fringe and with silk pleatings and bows, as 
shown by the illustration. The trimming for the 
waist is composed of silk pleatings and sidepleated ruffles of the 
material. Pleated Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves, and 
straw hat, trimmed with flowers and gros grain ribbon. 

Figs. 5 and 8.—Low-praPeD PoLonaIsE, WITH DEMI- TRAINED 
Skirt (with Cut Parer Patrern). This handsome suit, of which a 
cut paper pattern is published, is an excellent model for a fall and 
winter polonaise, cut in one piece, princesse fashion, and fitted 
with two darts to the figure. It is well adapted to all kinds of 
materials, both wool and silk, and may be trimmed to suit the 
taste. In the original the skirt is of black silk, trimmed with two 
bands and an upright ruffie. The polonaise is of figured camel’s- 
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Fig. 1.—Frince ror Dresses, Wraprrnes, ero. round to the side 


and is laid in three side pleats according to the notches, turning 
toward the front, and fastened on the line of holes below the 
waist line. Make a pleat according to the notch on the edge 
near the bottom, turning upward, and join the edge to the side 
seam the entire length. The back is adjusted to the figure by a 
centre seam which extends low on the tournure, and by side 
forms that extend the full length of the garment. The centre 
seam is cut with extra width below the waist line, and is laid in 
side pleats turning one way, and tacked on the right 
side. The sash ends, fastened on the second seam 
from the front, and tied at the centre of the back, as 
seen in the illustration, conceal the edges. Lay the 
long straight edge—which is the middle of the back 
of the skirt—on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. 
Trim the front edge and each side across the bottom 
of the back, and also a second row in the centre of 
the back on the line of perforations, with deep fringe. 





















































ed explanation will be found in the following de- | edge being placed on the line of holes. The single 
scription of the pattern, and im the article on New | perforation shows the front, which is cut without a 
York Fashions, seam. In sewing in 
the sleeve, place the 
long seam to the 
notch in the back 
part of the armhole, 
and the short seam to 
the front part, and 
hold the sleeve to- 
ward you when sew- 
ing. The parts are 
notched to prevent 
mistakes in putting 
the pattern togeth- 
er. The perforations 
show where to 
baste the seams 
and to take up the 
darts and cross 
basque seam, and 
the size and form 
of the under part 
of thesleeve. An 
outlet of an inch 
is allowed for the 
perforated seams, 
and a quarter of 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN. 
Tus suit comprises 

two articles—low-draped 

polonaise and demi-train- 
ed skirt. 

Low -praPeD Poto- 
NAISE.—This pattern is 
in seven pieces—front, 
back, side back, sleeve, 
cuff, collar, and pocket. 
The front is fitted by 
two darts and a cross 
basque seam on 
each side, and an 
under-arm seam 
extending down 
to the pocket. 
The two lines of 
holes show where 
to take up the 
seam. The front 
is cut with extra 
width, extending 





others. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 
Fringe, 6 yards. 


seam of the back, 


Cut two pieces like the pattern given of the side gore 
together by the notches. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 5 yards 


tion and edging. 


The neck is finished with a narrow standing collar. Fig. 8.—Low-prarep Potonatse, with Demi- Fig. 9.—Gros Gratn anp CAMEL’S-HAIR with buttons and button-holes for closing. Fine linen 
Around the front and back in the line of holes an TRAINED Skirt.—Front.—Witn Cut Paper Dress.—Front.—[ For Back, collar and cuffs. The trowsers extend just below the 
upright pleating and a band of the material finish the Patrern.—[For Back, see Fig. 5.] see Fig. 2.] knee, where they are fastened with elastic braid. 
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Fig. 1.—-Gray Fig. 2.—Gros Grain AND Fig. 3.—Dress ror Cup ~—sC Fig. 4. —Myrrir Fig. 5.—Low-prarep PoLonatse, with Dewt- Fig. 6.—Dress ror Fig. 7.—Sciv ror 
Serce Dress, Camet’s-Hain Dress.—Back. FROM 1 To 2 YEARS Green SILK TRAINED Skirt.—Bacx.—Witn Cur Paper Girt From 8 To 5 Boy From 5 To 7 
[For Front, see Fig. 9.] OLD. Dress. Patrern.—{ For Front, see Fig. 8.] YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD 


Figs. 1-9.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FALL AND WINTER SUITS. 


{Cut Paper Patterns of the Low-draped Polonaise, with Demi-trained Skirt, Figs. 5 and 8, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five 
Cents for the entire Suit, Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.] 


an inch for all Fig. 2.—Frince ror Dresses, WRappPtInes, ETC 


DeMI-TRAINED Sxirt.—This pattern is in three pieces-——front, 
back, and side gore. Cut the front and back with the longest 
straight edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams 


Fig. 6.—Dress ror Grew rrom 3 to 5 Years oLp.—The 
trimming for this white batiste dress consists of side- 
pleated ruffles of the material, and needle-work inser 


Fig. 7.—Surr ror Boy rrom 5 to 7 Years otp.—The 
trowsers, vest, and jacket are of dark blue cloth, and 
are trimmed with rows of stitching, and furnished 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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AUTUMN. 


Leaves—only dead leaves 

That autumn winds have scattered around; 
Leaves—only dead leaves 

That wither upon the ground: 
Shriveled by frost, and yellow and brown; 
Trampled by feet of wayfarers down ; 
Drenched with rain by night and day; 
Rotting, and turning to mire and clay. 


Leaves—only dead leaves 

That covered the trees in spring with green; 
Leaves—only dead leaves 

That darkened the summer’s sheen: 
Weighing down branches to the ground; 
Flinging their deep broad shadows around; 
Crowning with glory the forest fair, 
As the glory of woman’s flowing hair. 


Hopes—only dead hopes 

Torn from the heart by the storms of life; 
Hopes—only dead hopes 

Killed by sorrow and strife: 
Withered and chilled by the cold world’s frown ; 
Crushed and torn and trampled down; 
Like forest leaves ’neath the winter’s sky, 
The hopes of our young life wither and die. 


Hopes—only dead hopes 

That budded in life-spring fair and bright; 
Hopes—only dead hopes 

That made our young hearts light. 
Spring will gladden the earth again; 
Trees will bud and leaves be green; 
© heart! take courage—all nature cries, 
Like faith and love, hope never dies. 





STRANGELY BETROTHED. 


1, OING out, Ellen, are you?” said my father, 

as he tightened the rein of his sturdy hill 
pony. ‘“ Well, well, my dear, I have to face the 
heat too, and shall envy you the shade of your 
favorite trees beside the big tank. That Malabar 
head-man I spoke of, who has just brought over 
a gang of fresh coolies from the main-land, has 
promised to meet me in front of the joss-house, 
in the Nal Tantee village, to see if we can come 
to terms. I shall be back before tiffin-time, I 
hope.” 

And with a kindly nod and smile, he rode off 
at a brisk trot; his horse-keeper, a barefooted 
Cingalese lad, easily keeping pace with the pony, 
and running swift and silent, like a brown shad- 
ow, beside his master’s stirrup. Times had 
changed, and for the worse, since Mr. Travers 
had been reckoned among the most thriving cof- 
fee-planters in Ceylon. Our once-famous planta- 
tion, called Travers after the family that had 
possessed it for two generations, was not now 
the source of profit that in my grandfather’s time 
it had been. The rich soil, worn out by over- 
cropping and neglect, no longer yielded its heavy 
harvest of red-brown berries, while to reclaim 
fresh land from the jungle was both toilsome and 
costly. The estate gave us the means of a main- 
tenance, and little more. 

I was an only child, and my father was a wid- 
ower, so that our actual necessities in that cheap 
and frugal country were easily provided for; nor 
should I have had a care in the world, save for 
the old, old story of love, the course of which 
hard circumstances would not suffer to run 
smooth. Our nearest neighbor—and Christian 
neighbors with white faces and English-speaking 
tongues were scarce in Northern Ceylon—was Mr. 
Forster, a planter, by far wealthier than we were. 
Now Oswald Forster and I were plighted lovers, 
but the very idea of an engagement between his 
only son and the daughter of his embarrassed 
neighbor was guil and wormwood to Oswald’s 
father—a proud, strong-willed man, who man- 
aged his thriving property so as to extract from 
every beegah of arable land its utmost yield in 
silver rupees. 

Desirous to efface from Oswald’s mind the 
idea of marrying poor little Ellen Travers, Mr. 
Forster, with his wife’s concurrence, proposed to 
send his son to Europe, confident that foreign 
travel and change of scene would soon obliterate 
from his memory the image of the lonely little 
girl beside the great Tank of Minary. And now 
a word concerning the Tank itself, the name of 
which, I fear, conveys to European readers but a 
very inadequat ption of the stupendous re- 
ality. The Tank of Minary, justly reckoned amo 
the marvels which the island of Ceylon has sti 
to show, is perhaps the grandest of the artificial 
lakes ever planned by mortal engineer. More 
than two thousand years have passed since, be- 
fore the Christian era, a Buddhist king bade his 
subjects toil to erect the massive walls of hewn 
stone and tough chunam that environ that vast 
sheet of water, twenty-five miles in circumference, 

With the Minary Lake, or Tank, which lay close 
to my own home, I had been from childhood fa- 
miliar, and I dearly loved the mirror-like expanse 
of its calm waters, studded with floating islands 
of the crimson-blossomed lotus of India, the red 
flowers and green leaves of which covered many 
thousand acres of the surface. Strange fish of 
brilliant colors glided in glittering shoals through 
the deep, clear water, rarely disturbed by prow or 

le; bright birds of every size, from the scar- 
flamingo to the tiny oriole or the towering 
adjutant, haunted it; and all around grew in 
dense profusion the mighty trees and flowering 
creepers of the virgin forest, whence came at 
times the complaining cry of the mountain cat, 
the belling of the deer, the panther’s snarl, or 
the crashing of cane and sapling, as wild ele- 
phants forced their way through the trackless 
recesses of the jungle. 

I am bound to admit that there were other 
tenants of lake and forest less attractive than 
the bright-plumaged birds and the pretty little 
lizards basking in the patches of yellow sunshine. 
Alligators were very common, snakes plentiful, 
and the scorpion, the centipede, and the tree 








leech were often to be met with in the more 
swampy and tangled tracts of the woodlands. 
But we who were colonial born learn a disre- 
gard of the creeping things that surround us 
which astonishes a new arrival from Europe, 
though, unlike most natives, I had always had 
a shrinking fear of the reptile tribe. 

I watched my father’s retiring figure until it dis- 
appeared amidst the feathery bamboos that lined 
the path, and then, turning my back on the white 
house with its green verandas, walked on, under 
the shadow of the great forest trees, till I reach- 
ed the embankment of the Minary Tank. Half 
an hour’s walking brought me to within sight of 
a ruinous summer-house, built on the edge of the 
lake by some former Dutch proprietor, and yet 
surmounted by a large ball of gilded pith perched 
on a pole, Near this summer-house it was my 
custom to meet Oswald. And it would be but 
very seldom that we were to meet henceforth, 
since, poor fellow, he was to sail by the Lord 
Dalhousie, expected at Point de Galle on the 31st 
of the month. 

On my way I paused now and then, familiar as 
was the pfospect, to gaze upon the wide expanse 
of the lake, the silvery waters of which rolled 
away so grandly that it was hard to conceive that 
what seemed almost entitled to take rank as an 
inland sea could be actually the work of human 
hands. Flocks of wild fowl, with white wings 
and shrill scream, hovered above the swarms of 
gorgeously tinted fish that swam around the huge 
weed beds, while here and there among the red 
lotus blossoms appeared what might have been 
easily mistaken for a floating log, but which I 
knew to be an alligator drowsily basking in the 
glad sunshine. 

The heavy heat seemed to render exertion, even 
for the natives, difficult, for I saw no fisher, as 
usual, paddling his light canoe or preparing his 
tough nets of cocoa-nut fibre; and the very Cin- 
galese wood-cutters had deserted their work, leav- 
ing behind them a great heap of hewn timber, in 
front of which, imbedded in the spongy wood of 
a cypress, four or five short bright axes remained 
sticking. Some few paces from this heap was 
the ruinous summer-house, and beyond it there 
towered aloft the giant talipot-tree, with its vast 
serrated leaves that serve the Cingalese for sail 
and thatch and screen, beneath which Oswald and 
I were accustomed to meet. 

To my surprise, and perhaps chagrin, I did not 
at first see him for whom I looked, and began to 
fear that he had forgotten to keep his wonted 
tryst; but on drawing nearer I beheld a sight that 
for the moment froze my very veins with horror, 
and caused the cry of anguish that rose to my 
lips to die away. Oswald, lying on the turf among 
the roots of the gigantic palm-tree, seemed to be 
asleep, overcome, probably, by the unusual heat, 
while around him was loosely coiled something 
that resembled a stout rope, curiously streaked 
with black and orange and white—something that 
caused the withered leaves and crisp grass to rus- 
tle, as it stirred, writhing. 

I had never seen a living tic palunga, but I 
knew at the first glance that the snake before my 
eyes was no other than a large specimen of that 
dreaded reptile, which in Ceylon takes the posi- 
tion that in continental India belongs to the co- 
bra, and for the bite of which there is no known 
remedy. Twice within the last three years labor- 
ers on my father’s plantation had been brought 
in dying from the venom of the tic palunga, but 
in each instance the skill of the native snake- 
charmer had led to the capture of the reptile, and 
it was not believed that any of this species, rare 
as well as dangerous, had been left alive in our 
immediate neighborhood. This, however, was un- 
questionably a tic palunga, many feet long, and 
it had wrapped its coils, as though in hideous 
sport, around Oswald’s limbs as he lay there un- 
conscious. 

The great flat head of the enormous snake rest- 
ed on the ground among the flowers and ferns. 
I could see its eyes, bright as jewels, fixed upon 
me. It showed, for the moment, however, no par- 
ticular signs of anger or of distrust, but contented 
itself with quietly contemplating the intruder on 
its haunts. As I stood gazing on my sleeping 
lover and the monstrous creature that lay, wake- 
ful, but quiescent, so near to him, all the stories 
of snakes that I had ever heard or read came 
crowding in upon my quickened memory. I knew 
that the tic palunga, in common with most of the 
venomous varieties of its race, seldom employed 
its poison fangs unless when attacked or annoyed ; 
but I also knew that the hardiest elephant-hunter 
of the forests would sooner confront the charge 
of a herd of incensed tuskers than face the lance- 
like dart and rancorous bite of this dreaded den- 
izen of the jungle. “ 

The tic palunga, unlike the boa and the python, 
rarely, if ever, preys upon the larger animals, such 
as deer or cattle, confining its diet, for the most 
part, to birds and frogs and lizards. Some ca- 
price, most likely, had caused it to twine a part 
of its supple convolutions around Oswald as he 
lay, and so long as he remained asleep and mo- 
tionless, there was little probability that the ser- 
pent would harm him. My great fear was lest 
he should awakegand, in awaking, by some hasty 
movement, arouse the ire of the resistless foe. 
Oswald was brave and strong, but it was a mock- 
ery to speak of strength or courage when so ter- 
rible an antagonist was in question. 

Suddenly, as if it had been a whisper from 
Heaven, there came into my mind a thought that 
promised hope, even in that dire extremity of 
need. I had often seen harmless snakes kept 
tame in colonial households, and was aware of 
their habits, and of their love for certain kinds of 
food, and, above all, for milk. Could I but bring 
to that spot a supply of milk, and place it, before 
Oswald should awake, temptingly near to the tic 
palunga, all might yet be well. And yet to desert 
him—poor fellow!—in such terrible company 
seemed cruel ; yet it was for his sake, and I felt 
that I must go. Very slowly, then, lest my foot- 





steps should disturb the sleeper or irritate the 
huge reptile that kept watch beside him, I stole 
away, and when at*a safe distance, flew rather 
than ran along the forest path. 

The nearest European dwelling was Oswald’s 
own home. There were Cingalese huts nearer, 
no doubt, where dwelt some of Mr. Forster’s hired 
men, but I should not be able to procure what I 
sought save from the planter’s house. At anoth- 
er time I should not have willingly trespassed on 
the domains of Oswald’s father; but this was no 
occasion for scruple or punctilio. Life and death, 
as I knew, depended on my speed. 

There, at length, rose up before me the milk- 
thorn hedge, the impenetrable thorns of which 
are often useful in keeping out leopard and jack- 
al, which surrounded the planter’s homestead ; 
and passing through an open gate, I entered the 
compound. The first servant that I met, and who 
lifted his hand to his snow-white turban with a 
polite “Salaam !” and a smile that showed the 
white teeth between his bearded lips, was a man 
whom I knew, a Mahratta groom, who had for- 
merly been in my father’s service, and whose 
child I had nursed through an attack of the Cey- 
lon fever. 

“ Lall Singh !” I gasped out, panting for breath, 
“do me a kindness for the sake of old bread and 
salt. Get me some fresh milk quickly, for the 
love of God, but ask no questions—bhai !” 

Something in my tone impressed the Mahratta, 
for without a word he hurried off, and soon re- 
turned bearing a jar of milk and a drinking ves- 
sel, or lota, which would contain something less 
than a pint, and which, at a sign from me, he 
filled with milk. This very act, slight as it may 
seem, was no small compliment, for it was doubt- 
less his own drinking cup that Lall Singh was 
giving me, and should any lip not belonging to 
one of pure Hindu descent touch its burnished 
rim, it would hereafter be unfit for use. How- 
ever, I scarcely waited to utter a word of thanks, 
but snatched up the brass lota and darted out. 

It may be thought singular that I had not giv- 
en the alarm to the household at Mr. Forster’s 
plantation ; but I had resolved that I would not, 
if I could do my errand unqugstioned, create a 
turmoil which might bring about the very evil 
against which I was striving. Oswald’s mother 
and sisters loved him, but their nerves were not 
of the strongest, and their outcries, had they 
heard the news, would have had the effect of 
summoning a score of servants and coolies, and to 
seal Oswald’s fate by sending a noisy posse of vol- 
unteers to the place where he lay at the snake’s 
mercy. 

As if on winged feet, yet carrying the precious 
draught of milk with jealous care, I hurried back 
to the spot where, at the foot of the huge talipot- 
tree, lay Oswald, yet asleep. The snake, however, 
as though uneasy, was beginning to stir. Its mon- 
strous head wagged slowly from side to side among 
the white wild flowers, and its slender tongue pro- 
truded from between its grim jaws. But I was in 
time, and as I poured the milk, or rather a portion 
of it, on the ground, so that a long trail should 
lead to the spot where I set down the brass drink- 
ing cup, with what of its contents remained, I was 
careful to avoid, by any abrupt gesture, incensing 
the tic palunga. 

Then came a minute or two of agonized ex- 
pectancy, and then, to my great joy, I saw the 
reptile slowly uncoil himself, evidently making 
for the milk. First one wreath and then another 
of the snake’s limber length was untwined, and 
the great serpent, brushing through the forest 
grass and flowerets, stooped its broad head to 
drink. As I saw Oswald thus freed, and the un- 
suspected foe draw farther and farther away from 
the place where he reposed, I felt the strength 
which had hitherto supported me suddenly be- 
come weakness. Mynerves being no longer braced 
by the sense of Oswald’s mortal peril; the instinct- 
ive terror and disgust which I had from childhood 
felt for the serpent tribe overpowered me, and I 
grew giddy and weak, and could scarcely stand 
and scarcely see. 

What was this before my dim eyes? The well- 
known porch of the Dutch colonist’s summer- 
house, overgrown by trailing creepers, and all 
but choked by tall weeds. Mechanically I en- 
tered, and sinking down on a mouldering wooden 
seat, once decked with silken cushions and gold- 
leaf, I gradually regained the physical strength 
which had deserted me, and with it the capacity 
for thought. It is curious how, in such cases of 
extreme exhaustion, the benumbed mind slowly 
resumes some abandoned train of thought, and 
thus it was with me. By degrees I remembered 
Oswald’s danger, my own efforts to save him, 
and— 

What was that rustling among the stems and 
leaves and buds of the luxuriant plants that fes- 
tooned the shattered windows of the summer- 
house in all the rank profusion of their tropical 
growth? Surely—surely not the rippling, undu- 
lating motion with which a huge snake drags him- 
self through the brake and jungle grass! Yes; 
my fears were but too true, for there, in the open 
window space—the broken trellis-work of which 
had been replaced by wild vines and dangling or- 
chids—appeared, at a height of six or seven feet 
above the ground, the hideous head of the ser- 
pent that had lately menaced Oswald and now 
confronted me. 

And then it flashed upon me that this deserted 
kiosk was probably the reptile’s actual home, and 
that, as though in the very irony of terror, I had 
ventured to intrude into the lair of the terrible 
creature from the sight of which I had—once that 
Oswald’s safety seemed assured—reeled dizzily 
away. I had often heard of the strange taste 
which snakes evince for an abandoned human 
dwelling, and how frequently they haunt the out- 
buildings of Europeans’ abodes and the huts of 
the natives, and yet here had I rashly strayed into 
the lurking-place of the deadliest guardian of the 
Ceylon jungle. 

t the snake was perturbed there could be 





no doubt. It curved its graceful neck like that 
of a swan, and hissed slightly, while its broad 
jaws were partly opened. I fancied that I could 
see the curved poison fangs—more to be dreaded 
than ever was Malay creese or Moorish 
while the jewel-bright eyes glittered ominously. 
One wild, piercing shriek I could not repress ; and 
then the futility of resistance or of flight forced 
itself upon me, and I stood, motionless as a marble 
statue of embodied fear, gazing at the emeraldine 
eyes fixed with so pitiless a stare on mine. The 
subtle, suffocating odor which large serpents ex- 
hale, when angry, reached me; but already I gave 
myself up for lost, and waited passive till the tic 
palunga should make his fatal dart. 

The sibilant noise from the snake’s half-shut 
jaws had grown louder, and the bright, baleful 
eyes more menacing, while the grim head towered 
high aloft, ready to strike, when suddenly some- 
thing bright flashed through the flowering bines of 
the creeping plant, and the snake’s hideous head 
and lithe body disappeared as if by magic. Then 
followed the sounds of a fierce struggle, repeated 
blows, trampling feet, and snapping boughs, and 
the accents of human voices; and then Oswald 
came leaping through the doorway, clasped me in 
his arms, and bore me out into the broad light of 
day, where lav—writhing yet-—the carcass of the 
snake, hewn through by the sharp-cutting axe 
which Oswald still grasped in his right hand. 

“Shabash!” exclaimed Lall Singh, whose 
swarthy face gleamed with delight as he spurned 
the body of the vanquished reptile. “ It was well 
that the first blow went home, or it would have 
fared but badly with the young sahib when this 
accursed slayer. of men turned on him. Wah! 
I'd sooner have faced a tiger.” 

To Lall Singh I was, indeed, in no slight de- 
gree indebted for my safety. Convinced, from 
the agitation of my manner, that something was 
wrong, he had followed me, and was in the act 
of arousing Oswald from his slumber when the 
piercing shriek which fear had wrung from me 
re-echoed through the woods and called attention 
to the imminence of the peril. Then Oswald had 
snatched up one of the keen, short axes which the 
native wood-cutters had left sticking in a tree 
trunk, and had been fortunate enough to disable 
the snake at the first blow. ‘ 

My story is now told, and I have only to add 
that I was overwhelmed with praises and caress- 
es by the Forster family—hitherto so cold—and 
that on the following day Mr. Forster himself 
rode over to my father’s house to entreat Mr. 
Travers, from whom he had of late been estranged, 
to accept his renewed friendship, and to ask for 
my hand on behalf of his son. Oswald lost his 
passage on board the homeward-bound steamer 
that was to touch at Point de Galle; and when he 
did visit Europe, he took with him Ellen Travers 
as his wife. 

We have long been happily settled—far from 
tropic jungles and their dangerous habitants— 
but never has either my husband or myself for- 
gotten those few instants of bitter anguish and 
alarm beside the Tank of Minary. 





WHAT TO DO WITH A 
CEMETERY PLOT. 


2 pe is a question which often puzzles the 
owner, and which is often referred to us for 
advice. 

In the first place, iron-mongery in the shape of 
railings and gates ought always to be discarded, 
as they are a continual bill of expense in keeping 
in repair, for the iron, if not painted every year 
or two, becomes rusted, and the frosts heave the 
posts out of perpendicular, causing the gates to 
hang at all sorts of angles, and giving the whole 
affair a miserably dilapidated appearance. Gran- 
ite posts set four feet in the ground, with chains 
or bars of metal, without gates, are somewhat 
better, but not much so. Some people plant 
hedges of arbor-vite, yews, or other evergreen 
shrubs, These are in somewhat better taste, but 
they require yearly pruning and a large amount 
of attention to keep them looking trim and neat ; 
and when this is not given them, they soon be- 
come ragged-looking. 

Having seen many of our leading cemeteries, 
and studied the effect of the various ways in 
which people treat their plots, we have long since 
arrived at the conclusion that all inclosures of 
plots are in bad taste, and should not be allowed 
by those having charge of the cemeteries. Such 
inclosures are mere impertinences, suggestive of 
selfishness and exclusiveness, and entirely out of 
place in God’s-acre, where all humanity, whatever 
may have been its social position living, is brought 
to the same sad level by death. They are also 
intrusions, as they mar the general beauty of 
many a quiet, peaceful nook, which otherwise 
would be in pleasant harmony with the peaceful 
repose of the dead. Downing, Jarves, Strauch, 
Weidenmann, Gerstaeker, Cleveland, and every 
writer on landscape art who has written on this 
subject, condemn inclosures of all kinds in cem- 
eteries. 

But it is not only for esthetic reasons that 
they are to be condemned, especially hedges, for 
they largely prevent the perfectly orderly keep- 
ing which the homes of the dead should have, by 
harboring weeds and interposing obstacles to the 
mowing of the grass. Hedges also prevent the 
free circulation of the air, and so act injuriously 
on the grass and flowers in the inclosure. If it 
is necessary to mark the boundaries of a plot, a 
small stone monument at each corner, about six 
inches square, and not projecting more than six 
inches above the ground, is all-sufficient for the 
purpose. 

Mounding up the graves is another objection- 
able practice, as it also interferes with the mow- 
ing of the grass; and if the mound is planted with 
flowers, they suffer greatly in dry weather, espe- 
cially from the shedding of the rain from the in- 
clined sides of the mound. The plot, therefore, 
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should be kept perfectly flat or level, and if flow- 
ers are to be planted, the turf should be cut out 
the size of the grave for their reception. Never- 
theless, it must be admitted that the time-honored 
mounds are dear to the popular heart, and that 
this sacred earth will not readily be leveled to 
the grade of the common soil, unless some device 
be adopted clearly to define the resting-place of 
the loved ones under the sod. 

The fashion of planting white flowers on graves 
arises from the same sickly sentimentalism which 
only allows white flowers, arranged in the conven- 
tional forms of harps, columns, crowns, crosses, 
and similar symbols, at funerals. It may be 
answered that white flowers are emblematic of 
purity, but this is not the only attribute of the 
soul; but in the symbolism of colors as inter- 
preted by the ancient Christians and the artists 
who decorated their churches, red was considered 
as indicating the divine love of the Saviour, white 
as indicating His divine wisdom and emanation 
from the Father, yellow as a revelation of His 
love in dying for us, and azure or blue as em- 
blematic of His immortality and divine eternity ; 
so that if we must adopt symbolism as a crite- 
rion of taste in such matters, flowers of other 
colors than white are in order in decorating the 
graves of the Christian dead. 

Washington Irving has well said that “the 
grave should be surrounded with objects that 
might inspire tenderness and veneration.” To 
produce such emotions, we think that there is 
nothing equal to trees. With a proper selection 
of these, a cemetery can be made a place of pleas- 
ing cheerfulness, instead of one of gloom and sad- 
ness. To lay our beloved dead in groves of beau- 
tiful, majestic trees is surely more expressive of 
tenderness and veneration toward them than the 
petty prettinesses of burying them in a flower 
garden. Hence we advise those of our readers 
who may have such mournful duties imposed upon 
them to plant a tree in their cemetery plot—not 
a weeping-willow, as is too often done; for if con- 
sidered as an emblem, it is more of an expression 
of the grief of the living than of their love for 
the dead. If weeping trees must be used, let 
them be such as are of some value, and will give 
rise to some more pleasant emotions than those 
of uncontrollable grief: such trees as the weep- 
ing-birch, the weeping-larch, the weeping-elm, the 
weeping-oak, the weeping-linden, and others of 
similar character. But we would not confine 
ourselves to this class of trees alone, for there 
are many others of rare and curious aspect that 
would give our cemeteries an interest and char- 
acter of which they are wofully deficient at pres- 
ent. Among deciduous trees of this class there 
is the salisburia, the copper-leaved beech, mag- 
nolias, the cut-leaved alder, the virgilia, some of 
the smaller-growing varieties of the elms, the lin- 
dens, mountain-ash, and very many others to be 
found in the catalogues of our more extensive 
nurseries. To these may be added a long list of 
choice and rare evergreens. 

For an ordinary-sized plot one tree is quite suf- 
ficient, and that should be planted at the head of 
the plot, a little inside of its line, and not in the 
centre of the plot, as then it might interfere with 
future interments. 

If any of our readers think that we are too rad- 
ical in our ideas on this subject, let them visit 
the Spring Grove Cemetery at Cincinnati, or 
Woodlawn Cemetery, near this city, and note the 
difference between the two modes of treatment 
of burial-grounds. Both these cemeteries have 
lawns or groves with level surfaces planted with 
trees, as well as portions treated and kept in the 
old style. The contrasts are very strong—suffi- 
ciently so, we think, to convince any person of 
correct taste and feelings that simplicity in the 
treatment of cemetery plots is the most effective 
way of expressing our love and regard for our 
dead. 





HOW TO CURE NERVOUSNESS. 


© lay down broad rules and general princi- 
T ples for the treatment and cure of nervous- 
ness is, I can assure my readers, by no means an 
easy task. However, “a stout heart to a stiff 
brae,” as they say in canny Scotland ; and I have 
at least a guiding hope that this paper will be 
read with interest by very many persons, and 
prove beneficial to not a few. 

Those who suffer from nervousness—and their 
name is legion—have my sincerest sympathy and 
pity; and they themselves know that they are 
but little accustomed to either. It is character- 
istic of poor human nature to pity only the suf- 
fering which may be seen; and those who, to all 
outward appearance are hale, healthy, and strong, 
yet who know and feel they are not as others 
are, must, as a rule, brood over their sufferings 
in the silence of their own heavy hearts. 

“There can’t be much the matter with you, at 
all events.” Do we not hear this sentence made 
daily use of toward some one who complains with- 
out apparent cause? Would the parties who 
make this unfeeling remark be surprised to learn 
that a man may be, to all appearance, strong— 
nay, he may even be, so far as mere muscular 
power is concerned, vigorous, and quite capable 
of indulging in prolonged walking exercise, while 
all the while he is suffering from some nervous 
disorder, which makes his existence a wearisome 
burden to him, and is shortening life itself? 

Seeing that the nerves must be supplied with 
pure blood, and that in proper quantity, to ena- 
ble them to do their duty, can we wonder if neg- 
lect of the common rules of health shall cause a 
feeling of illness, an unstrung state of our sys- 
tem, and consequent misery and wretchedness ? 
The nerves get poisoned by impure blood. The 
blood is rendered impure from many causes: it 
may be poisoned with bile, or by the abuse of 
alcohol, by too many stimulating dishes daily 
indulged in, by the use of tobacco, or overindul- 
gence in tea, or any of the many so-called nar- 
cotics, such as opium, henbane, hops, or, worse 





than all, hydrate of chloral. Breathing polluted 
air, or neglect of the skin, will also give impuri- 
ty of blood; but from whatever cause the blood 
becomes poisoned, one thing is certain to follow, 
and that is—nervous debility. 

Some causes of nervousness act on the system 
through the medium of the blood; other causes 
act directly on the nerves themselves. Mental 
anxiety or worry is not one of the least of these, 
especially if continued for any length of time. 
The loss of sleep is another; so in various degrees 
are exposure to either heat or cold, over-exer- 
tion, bodily fatigue, and too much brain work. 

The symptoms of nervousness are almost too 
numerous to be mentioned, and of course they 
will vary in different subjects, and in the same 
subject at different times. The patient knows 
and feels he is ill, yet he can not easily tell why 
or where. He becomes fretful and peevish, and 
is often angry without a cause. He is easily 
startled, and possibly complains at times of inor- 
dinate or irregular action of the heart. He 
sleeps badly, and often his rest is disturbed by 
frightful dreams, which sadden the next day’s 
existence. His resolution fails him, and mayhap 
his memory ; he becomes timid, and is easily con- 
fused. He is subject to fits of melancholy, and 
is continually making himself unhappy by allow- 
ing his mind to dwell on his miserable condition. 
He looks upon every thing through the gloom of 
his own imagination, for the dark cloud that sur- 
rounds him seems to have no silver lining. If 
the nerves of voluntary motion also become weak- 
ened, although at times restless in the extreme, 
the sufferer has but little pleasure in exertion of 
either mind or body. Naturally the appetite 
fails, or becomes capricious and inconstant, and 
the patient often complains of pains in the head, 
flatulence, and irregularity of the bowels. Woe 
betide him if he now makes the mistake, which 
is so often made, and flies to alcohol in any 
shape, either to encourage appetite or stimulate 
his failing energies ! 

I have said he suffers occasionally from head- 
ache. It may be the bilious headache, that 
heavy-browed, dull, throbbing headache which is 
so distressing, and is usually accompanied with 
vomiting and retching; or it may be the congest- 
ive headache, when the head feels too full of 
blood, and the weakened heart flutters in sympa- 
thy with it; or it may be the real nervous head- 
ache, the pain which may be confined to half of 
the head, to the region of the ear, or to one par- 
ticular spot of the brow, occurring periodically, 
and causing the acutest agony. 

I shall not enter here into the various symp- 
toms of hysteria—a disease which is so often the 
result of a disordered state of the nervous system. 

Now, from whatever cause or combination of 
causes nervousness has been produced, it must be 
patent to every one that, if long life is to be ex- 
pected or enjoyed, that cause must be removed, 
and the injury to the system repaired. For in 
proportion to the weakness of a man’s system, 
and the enfeeblement of his nerves, so will be 
his liability to fall a victim to other and more 
speedily fatal diseases. And thus it is that every 
day we find such diseases as bronchitis, tubercu- 
lar consumption, Bright’s disease, brain-disease, 
and insanity itself following fast on the heels of 
nervousness. The latter, therefore, can not be 
too speedily seen to. 

The indications of treatment for nervousness 
are fourfold. First, we must remove the cause; 
we must restore tone to the heart, improve the 
condition of the blood, and brace up the nervous 
system; and to these we might add the treat- 
ment of occasional symptoms. 

All injurious habits, whatever they are, must 
be given up: late hours, intemperance in eating, 
drinking, or smoking, etc. That itself is a good 
start on the road to cure, for believe me, reader, 
Nature is very kind. 

The diet should be regulated as to time, quan- 
tity; and quality. The food ought to be nour- 
ishing, and not too sloppy. Soups, as a rule, 
ought to be avoided so long as solid food can be 
taken. And remember, never overeat. It is a 
thousand times better to rise from the table feel- 
ing that you could eat a little more. Many a 
man has lived till ninety simply from following 
this rule alone. Bread should be stale, and the 
food in general not overheating. 

Refreshing sleep ought to be secured by exer- 
cise and by different devices, A cold bath should 
be taken every morning, and let “Early to bed 
and early to rise” be your motto. 

Exercise must on no account be neglected ; 
and it ought to be exercise with some degree of 
interest and excitement about it. Ff a young 
man, or young lady either, there is nothing better 
than a gentle course of athletics, It relieves the 
mind, gives tone to the nerves, and braces and 
invigorates the whole system. Try it. Break- 
fast early, and dine about two, letting the supper 
hour be two hours before going to bed. Avoid 
tea. Change it for good coffee made with half 
milk. 

Never be induced to take a sleeping draught. 
The only medicines you will require are tonics, 
and it will be sufficient to take them only twice 
a day; and of these, undoubtedly, the best are 
the various preparations of quinine and iron, or 
phosphate of zinc with nux vomica, in doses 
which any chemist can calculate, and cod-liver 
oil. 

Above all, keep up a good heart, and cherish 
resolution. I need hardly add that change of 
air, cheerful society, and sea-bathing are great 
remedial agents in cases of nervousness. 

But this article would be incomplete if I did 
not warn my readers against the abuse of ape- 
rients, which is so common with a large section 
of the public, They are hardly ever really neces- 
sary in the treatment of nervousness. Our whole 
plan is to tone, not to lower. I remember a half- 
witted, faithful fellow who was my father’s cow- 
herd. “Feel Willie” he was called, “ feel” being 
Scotch for fool. It was the practice to give the 





servants a dose of medicine once a week. Feel 
Willie never could be induced to touch it. “I 
kenned a man once,” Willie used to tell us, “that 
took a blue pill every night of his life, and a 
black draught in the morning, but”—and how 
Willie’s face used to brighten up as he added— 
“he dee'd [died] for a’ that.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


MA: terrible facts concerning the massa- 
cres in Bulgaria are revealed by the recent 
Hag meme | report made by Mr. Eugene Schuy- 
er, United States consul-general, to the Ameri- 
can minister resident in Constantinople. 
= that when, early last May, an insurrection 

roke out in certain Bulgarian towns, there was 
great consternation among the Turkish inhab- 
itants. Not obtaining from the Porte as many 
regular troops as they demanded, the Mussul- 
mans in all the country about were armed with 
weapons sent for that purpose from Constanti- 
nople and a: These irregular troops, 
called Bashi-Bazouks, with a few regular troops, 
were sent by the Turkish authorities on a cam- 
paign against the Bulgarian villagers for the pur- 
pose of quelling the insurrection and disarming 
the Christian population. Little resistance was 
made by the Bulgariaus; in many instances they 
surrendered at once. But nearly all the villages 
attacked were burned and pillaged, and the in- 
habitants of many of them were massacred with 
the most ferocious cruelty. Unheard-of bar- 
barities were committed by the Bashi-Bazouks 
as well as by the regular troops. In three dis- 
tricts no less than sixty-five villages are men- 
tioned in Mr. Schuyler’s report as having been 
burned either wholly or in part. Further in- 
vestigations will doubtless reveal additional hor- 
rors. The universal indignation aroused by the 
atrocities committed forced the Turkish govern- 
ment to attempt in some places the farce of an 
investigation; but Turkish justice is a one-sided 
affair, and the investigation proved only a furce. 


It ap- 





The Centennial Loan Exhibition at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design and the Metropolitan 
Art Gallery continues to attract crowds of visit- 
ors. From the beginning of the season the aver- 
age receipts for admission have amounted to two 
hundred and thirty dollars daily. Recently they 
have much increased. The exhibition will be 
continued until about the lst of November, and 
during the latter part of September and October 
will be open in the evening. 





A second warning has occurred. A serious 
fire on Elm Avenue, opposite the Centennial 
buildings, destroyed a number of small frame 
buildings on September 9. There was quite a 
panic for a time, and the Centennial buildings 
were in danger, it was thought. But a fortunate 
change of the wind, and the vigorous efforts of 
the firemen, saved the buildings and the large 
hotels in dangerous proximity. 





From the second annual report of the United 
States Hay-fever Association it appears that no 
remedy for hay fever has yet been discovered, 
and that substantial relief from the disease can 
be obtained only by residence in an exempt dis- 
trict during the period of its continuance. This 
is usually from the middle of August until the 
first frost. A list of more than ninety places in 
North America which are more or less exempt 
is appended to the report. Among the measures 
for relief recommended to those who are unable 
to leave home in order to seek exempt districts 
is the use of quinine, to raise the tone of the 
system. It should be taken, one or two grains 
with each meal, for a week or ten days before 
the recurrence of the attack. 


In the Agricultural Hall may be seen the great 
seal of California, carved out of fifty-six varieties 
of wood. 





The daily current expenses of the Centennial 
Exhibition are said to be about $7500. 





During August the F v-mey iy public libraries 
of this city were closed for the purpose of mak- 
ing various alterations and improvements in re- 
gard to the arrangements of the books, and for 
the accommodation of those who avail them- 
selves of library privileges. 





The largest picture in the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion is said to be Makart’s ‘‘Catherine Corna- 
ro,’’ in the Austrian gallery. It is offered for 
sale at the price of $45,000, and will probably re- 
main in this country. 


Meteorology is a difficult science to master. 
Even the official oracle that daily announces the 
** Probabilities” is modest and cautious in its 
statements, and does not pretend to be infalli- 
ble. But now we are having various amateur 
meteorologists, whose conflicting prophecies 
puzzle us, and make us uncertain whether we 
shall carry an umbrella or not. It is beginning 
to be time for every body to study up the “ bar- 
ometric curve,’’ the “area of low pressure,” and 
understand how much sooner a storm will reach 
us when it travels by the ‘‘atmospheric line” 
than it would by the railroad “air line.” 





An exchange informs us that somebody gave 
a fruit luncheon at Newport the otherday. They 
had melons, pears, apples, plums, cherries, peach- 
es, oranges, grapes, and berries. The night of 
the entertainment every doctor in Newport was 
aroused from his bed before midnight to see 
fashionable patients. 


Not long ago Madame Ribard was examined 
at the School of Medicine in Paris before a large 
and curious audience. The lady is about twen- 
ty-seven years old, and the mother of two chil- 
dren, At first she seemed a little disturbed, but 
soon recovered herself, and her replies were 
marked with much gees The jury de- 
cided that Madame Ribard merited the diploma 
of doctor, and the president complimented her 
on the extent of her knowledge. 





At the recent annual meeting in Boston of the 
Society to Encourage Studies at Home, it was 
shown that during the last term 298 students 
had paid the small annual fee of two dollars, and 
that of this number 204 had performed satisfac- 
tory work. It will be remembered that the con- 
nection with this society is entirely voluntary, 


and the only incentive, love of learning. His- 
tory and English literature seem to be the favor- 
ite studies selected by the ladies who join this 
society, although scientific studies and the lan- 
guages find a fuir share of students. 





In Machinery Hall the making of envelopes is 
an ingenious process which attracts much atten- 
tion. Running at average speed, the machine 
makes 145 envelopes a minute. 





Paris is said to owe its good sanitary condi- 
tion largely to a free use of water. Besides the 
large reservoirs of Menilmontant and Mont- 
souris, there are sixteen smaller ones. There 
are 1,500,000 meters of pipes, which extend into 
the smallest streets and alleys of the city. Six- 
ty-one fountains play daily in squares and public 
places. In addition to 725 hydrants for the 
washing of streets and boulevards, there are 
4598 water jets, which are opened every day in 
eorder to sprinkle the streets and wash out the 
gutters. There are 2820 pipes used forsprinkling 
the streets and pavements, and an immense num- 
ber of sprinkling machines drawn by horses. 
The Parisian authorities take great care to 
cleanse and refresh the city, thus warding off 
much sickness. 





In the Chinese Department of the Centennial 
there is a bedstead whose beautiful carving re- 
quired the work of twenty Celestials for five 
years. It is valued at $4000. 





Again we are promised cheap cabs in New 
York. It is proposed to organize a company 
similar to those in London, Paris, and other 
European cities. Good vehicles and horses and 
civil drivers are to be employed, and an hour’s 
trip will cost fifty cents. It is said that negotia- 
tions have already been commenced for the con- 
struction of cabs. 





A venerable lady, three years older than the 
United States, recently celebrated her birth an- 
niversary in Roxbury, Massachusetts. She is in 
full possession of all her faculties, and not long 
ago, in the absence of the family, cooked a din- 
ner without any assistance. 





The Hawthorne house in Danvers, Massachu- 
setts, usually known as the ‘‘Old Mansion,”’ on 
* Hathorne Hill,” is about to be demolished. It 
was built before the year 1650, by William Ha- 
thorne, the ancestor of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Mr. Hawthorne was always called “‘ Hathorne’’ 
by his early acquaintances, but Hawthorne is 
the name of the English family to which William 
Hathorne, founder of the race in America, be- 
longed. The Hathornes always have been a re- 
markable race, and their supposed oddities took 
the form of genius in the extraordinary man who 
died in 1864. 

‘Marseilles butter’ is a substance produced 
at a large stearine candle manufactory at Mar- 
seilles, from which several tons are sent out ev- 
ery week. It is most artistically prepared, looks 
very nice, and keeps well; but it will not go 
down at Marseilles, and another market for it is 
being sought. 





The coffee at the Vienna Bakery is enriched, 
after the German fashion, with egg and milk, 
and is certainly delicious to those who like cof- 
fee at all. And the bread is most excellent. It 
is worth while to look through the glass win- 
dows of the large room where the process of 
bread-making is going on. 





The spelling of his name will never be decided 
—that is evident. For now an exchange asserts 
that Ben ee ee the name of his great 
contemporary ‘‘ Will Shake-Speare,”’ carefully 
dividing it, and that the pronunciation of the 
name could never have been “* Shaxpere,”’ or Ben 
Jonson would never have caused it to be printed 
**Shake-Speare,”” and that the great poet was 
never spoken of as ‘‘ William,” or Jonson would 
not have printed it “‘ Will.” Furthermore, it is 
asserted that it would be as odd to print the 
name of Jonson’s friend ‘‘ William Shakspere” 
as it would be to print Jonson’s name “ Benja- 
min Johnson.”’ After all, why not let people 
take their choice of spellings, since the literary 
“ doctors disagree ?”” 


How many doctors would be willing to take 
the medicines they prescribe? Or how many 
inventors are willing to risk their own lives to 
test their own inventions? Once upon a time a 
man went to the Duke of Wellington with a pat- 
ented article. 

“What have you to offer?’ asked the Duke. 

“A bullet-proof jacket, your Grace.”’ 

* Put it on.”’ 

The inventor obeyed. The Duke rang a bell. 
An aid-de-camp presented himself. 

“Tell the captain of the guard to order one 
of his men to load with ball-cartridge.”’ 

The inventor disappeared forthwith, and no 
money was wasted on that invention. 





The following incident in the career of Na- 

leon I. is as interesting to-day as when it first 
Eeepened. Once when reviewing his troops in 
Paris his reins dropped from his hand, and his 
gay charger galloped away. Before the rider 
could recover the bridle, a common soldier 
sprang from the ranks, stopped the horse, and 
placed the reins in the Emperor’s hand. 
: “Much obliged to you, captain,’ said Napo- 

eon. 

The man immediately said, “Of what regi- 
ment, sire?’ 

Napoleon, delighted with his quick perception, 
replied, “‘ Of my Guards !’’ and rode away. 

As soon as the Emperor left, he laid down his 
gun, saying, “‘ He may take it who will,” and in- 
stead of returning to the ranks, he started for 
the company of staff officers. They were amazed 
at his apparent rudeness and disobedience of or- 
ders, and one of the generals contemptuously 
said, 

‘“* What does this fellow want here ?”’ 

“This fellow,” replied the soldier, proudly, 
‘Cis a captain of the Guard.” 

“You! my poor friend, you are mad to say 
s0,’’ was the answer of the superior officer. 

‘*He said it,’’ replied the soldier, pointing to 
the Emperor, still in sight. 

“T ask your pardon, Sir,” said the general, re- 
spectfully ; ‘“‘ I was not aware of it.’ 

And so the soldier came duly to his post as 





captain of Napoleon’s Guard. 
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A DOG TRAIN AT WINNIPEG. 


HIS spirited illustration portrays a street scene 

in the city of Winnipeg, the capital of the 
young and rising Canadian province of Mani- 
toba, which is situated at the confluence of the 
Red River and the Assiniboine, nearly four hun- 
dred miles northwest of St. Paul. We hear with 
some surprise of the existence, in this far remote 
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West, of a city of some seven thousand inhab- 
itants, covering an area of three square miles, 
with graded and flagged streets, and large and 
handsome warehouses and residences. Water- 
works and sewers are already projected, and next 
year the city will be connected with the United 
States by the railroad now in course of construc- 
tion from Winnipeg to St. Paul. Main Street, 
the scene of the sketch, is forty-four yards wide, 











and contains the principal shops, banks, and gov- 
ernment buildings. The edifices are chiefly of 
white brick, manufactured in the neighborhood 
from the clay that underlies the alluvial prairie soil. 

Winnipeg is the chief Northwestern dépét of 
the Canadian fur traders, where they purchase 
their goods for barter with the Indians, and from 
which they set out on their expeditions.. They 
travel in dog trains, like that seen in the picture, 





the mother country. Though only three years 
old, its charter having been granted in 1873, it 
has already established a club on the plan of 
those of Pall Mall, if not quite so expensive and 
luxurious, and, like most of the Canadian towns, 
which contrive sometimes to out-Herod Herod, 
endeavors in all respects to be as English as it 
can. This is clearly shown by the figures in the 
picture, that could be mistaken for nothing but 





which represents an expedition just returned from 
the prairies. The surrounding region, from which 
the province of Manitoba, perhaps the most fertile 
spot of the Dominion of Canada, has been carved, 
was formerly the property of the Hudson Bay 
Company, so long known for its extensive trade 
in the rich peltries that the country affords. 
Winnipeg is a bright, ambitious little city, which 
does its best to imitate the civie institutions of 








while among their Yankee neighbors half the 
place would have ted to meet the new- 
comers, all talking at once, and anxious to hear 
and tell the news of the da 

Winnipeg was formerly ines as Fort Garry, 
from the trading post of the Hudson Bay Com. 
pany that was established there more than half a 
century ago, After the suppression of the Riel 
rebellion and the annexation of the Company's 
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A DOG TRAIN AT WINNIPEG, CANADA. 
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Englishmen should they be seen in Patagonia or 
Japan. Across the border, in the States, things 
might look rougher, it is true, but there would 
be a far greater show of bustle and enterprise in 
the heart of a young city. The people here evi- 
dently are enthusiastic about nothing. They stand 
around listlessly, with their hands in their pock- 
ets, and have little apparent interest in the sledges 
of rich furs which constitute the trade of the town, 





territery to the Dominion of Canada in 1871, 
was occupied by the British troops, when it re- 
ceived a new impetus. At that time the popula- 
tion was less than three hundred. It was made 
the capital of the new province, immigration was 
invited, and it developed with a rapidity quite nov- 
el among the slow-growing towns of the Domin- 
ion. It is the see of the Anglican Bishop of Ru- 
pert’s Land, 
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ART NEEDLE-WORK AT THE 
CENTENNIAL. 


Ws give, herewith a number of exquisite il- 
lustrations from the Kensington Royal 
School of Art Needle-work at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. This school, which is situated on Ex- 
hibition Road, Kensington, must not be confound- 
ed with the South Kensington schools, although 
it follows the same canons of art, and is likewise 
a protégé of royalty, being the especial favorite of 
Queen Victoria and her daughters, specimens of 
whose handiwork are to be seen in its exhibit. 
It was founded about three years ago by the 
Princess Christian (Princess Helena), assisted by 
Lady Marian Alford and Lady Welby. All three 
of the ladies named are not only patrons and 
managers of the school itself, but are themselves 
very artistic designers, and many of the most ad- 
miged pieces of work done in the, school were 
from their original drawings. The object of the 
school is to give employment to gentlewomen 
who are obliged to do something for their own 
maintenance, and ‘also to foster a taste for dec- 
orative art, by reproducing some of the old styles 
of wall tapestries, portitres, curtains, and other 
articles of household embellishment. 

In the British department of the Main Build- 
ing a small space, fifteen feet long by twelve 
wide, has been fitted up for the display of some 
of these elaborate and curious specimens of art 
needle-work. This exceedingly limited space is 
inclosed with wall-hangings done in very elabo- 
rate embroidery, both in appliqué and satin stitch, 
in floral and arabesque patterns of various col- 
ors. The exterior of one of the entrances is dee- 
orated with a pair of very rich brown velvet cur- 
tains, with borders of sunflowers and leaves in 
appliqué, designed for the Queen, and intended 
for Windsor Castle. At the opposite entrance is 
another pair of richly wrought hangings of choc- 
olate serge, bordered in appliqué, with the royal 
arms overhead. 

Entering the inclosure, the visitor beholds a 
miniature salon, decorated with wonderful hang- 
ings of most elaborate designs. On one side is a 
brown ground covering the entire side of the 
wall, with border of drab silk. A rich floral pat- 
tern is embroidered in gold and olive silk with 
chain stitch, and it is intended to be used either 
for window or wall hangings. This was design- 
ed by Fairfax Wade, and was worked by various 
members of the Royal School. 

On the other side is another large and elabo- 
rately worked wall-hanging, designed by the cel- 
ebrated William Morris. The ground is white, 
covered with similar outline patterns of a very 
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CHEVAL FIRE-SCREEN. 
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nondescript style, with rich dado of a different 
color, and done in satin stitch to represent gold- 
en grapes and peacocks at regular distances. 


This dado has been pronounced by judges to be 
equal in conception to many of the works of the 
best masters of medieval decorative art, and the 
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colors have been especia!ly well selected, and har- 
monize perfectly. 

The department represents a parallelogram 
with its corners taken off, and in these are placed 
pilasters, worked on grounds of different colors, 
in a variety of patterns, On the front entrance 
is a magnificent portiére consisting of two pieces, 
to represent doors, arranged on swinging rods. 
These are in panel designs, each one containing 
a female figure, with the word Salve on the one, 
and Vale on the other. Overhead is a border 
containing three smaller panels, in which are seen 
the three Destinies—Clotho, Lachesis, and Atro- 
pos—spinning the thread of life. Above them, 
next the ceiling, are four more panels, with as 
many figures, and underneath the words, “ Ars 
longa— Vita brevis” (Art is long—Life is short). 
On either side of the door are rich corresponding 
hangings to complete the set. The design of this 
exquisite work of decorative art was furnished 
by Walter Crane, and cost £350. 

Among the many noteworthy objects to be 
found in the collection are several screens, two 
of which we have selected for illustration. One 
is a large folding screen designed by Walter 
Crane, and illustrates the fable of the vain jack- 
daw who borrowed the peacovk’s feathers. The 
peacock is seen in all the grandeur of its native 
plumage, and behind him the envious bird, having 
a few of the stolen plumes conspicuous at his 
back. The design is very effective and striking, 
and it is exquisitely worked in crewels on a white 
linen ground, the wood-work being ebonized Amer- 
ican walnut, handsomely carved. A duplicate of 
this has been ordered for the Duke of Westmin- 
ster. Price $1100. 

The second illustration is a cheval fire-screen, 
designed and worked by one of the Queen’s daugh- 
ters, the Princess Christian. There are two or 
three spikes of flowers, with leaves, done in velvet 
appliqué on an olive satin ground, with an em- 
broidered dove in one of the upper corners, the 
whole being made up in the same ebonized wood. 

A pair of wine cabinets in cabinet style are ex- 
hibited, one of which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, having fronts of convex glass, 
intended for the corners of a room. The glass is 
lined with embroidery, done on the reverse side 
of some very rich and heavy drab satin. The 
subjects are classical, and were designed by Wal- 
ter Crane, the wood-work being of highly polished 
ebonized wood, ornamented with gilt mouldings. 

Another illustration is of a walnut cabinet, re- 
lieved with gilding and white-wood fretwork. 
The glass doors are lined with embroidery on a 
blue silk ground, the floral pattern being done in 
colors, designed py T. Crane. The designs of the 
wood-work are very beautiful, and are the artist- 
ic productions of Mr. Frederick Arthur, decorator 
to her Majesty. To him was intrusted the charge 
of arranging the exhibits of the Royal School of 
Art Needle-work at the Centennial, and he deserves 
great credit for having made so much of his lim- 
lied space. 

In the Woman’s Pavilion the other exhibits of 
the Royal School are arranged in upright glass 
cases near the entrance, opposite the United States 
Building. They contain some really beautiful 
work, including a pair of portire curtains de- 
signed and worked by the Princess Louise. The 
material is silk, with a border of velvet, on which 
are embroidered white lilies. In the centre of 
the same case, under an embroidered banner of 
the royal arms, are specimens of work done by the 
Princess Louis of Hesse (Princess Alice), Princess 
Christian, and the Queen’s youngest daughter, 
Princess Beatrice. Below these, ona small stand, 
will be seen the table napkin for which Queen 
Victoria herself spun the flax. Besides these the 
case contains some fine portiéres, a magnificent 
sunflower quilt, and other specimens of very showy 
and elaborate work. 

In the five other large cases are shown some 
very showy court dresses, richly embroidered, 
costly quilts and hangings, and many other arti- 
cles. One of the quilts is of white satin, em- 
broidered with pure gold thread, and is valued at 
$1600. Among the smaller articles are embroid- 
ered towels, doyleys, antimacassars, etc. 

These specimens of elaborate needle-work, al- 
though very elegant and wonderful in themselves, 
will not be likely to find many imitators here, 
where sewing-machines have become so universal, 
and even embroidery may be done by them. The 
great amount of work upon each and all of the 
articles displayed makes them too costly for per- 
sons of nfoderate fortunes to indulge in. 





ARABIAN HORSES. 


EHEILAN is the term or name for the pure- 
bred Arabian horse. It is a specific as well 
as a generic name—generic, as indicating his or- 
igin ; specific, as distinguishing him now from all 
other kinds. Every Aravian horse is and must 
be Keheilan, no matter to what especial family or 
branch he may belong. Keheilan is derived from 
the Arabic word (antimony): used as an ad- 
jective, it becomes Kohlan, and as applied to the 
orse, distinguishes him as of pure Arab blood ; 
a diminutive from Kohlan is Keheilan, the term 
under consideration. The peculiar dark blue or 
black skin of the Arabian horse, to be seen gen- 
erally through the hair all over the body, but of 
course particularly conspicuous round the eyes, 
which gives to the countenance of the horse the 
appearance of having been painted with antimony, 
as is the custom with Arab women, was doubtless 
the reason for calling him Keheilan. Indeed, the 
whole face, muzzle, and sometimes the ears of the 
horse are almost denuded of hair. There are five 
great families of the Arabian horse, usually styled 
Keheilan, Seglawee, Abeyan, Hadban, and Ham- 
dami, called collectively “El Khamsgh.” <A pop- 
ular report beyond the limits of the desert is that 
each family has been derived from one of five 
mares of the Prophet. 
The first thing that strikes one in the true Ara- 
bian, setting aside what may be termed his per- 





sonal beauty, is great generallength. “ Whatreach, 
what stride, these horses must have! they are 
born racers!” were the thoughts that flashed 
across our mind. Next to the length, a general 
appearance of character and of blood, or high 
breeding, is conspicuous. The head is not par- 
ticularly small or short in proportion to the size 
or height of the horse; it is not a small, neat, 
pretty, meaningless head. The frontal bones and 
the parietal bones or walls of the skull above are 
large, bold, often prominent, and the brain cavi- 
ty is capacious and well developed, giving an ap- 
pearance and power almost human. The nasal 
bones, on the other hand, are fine and subservi- 
ent to the frontal, and of a delicate and graceful 
outline. The orbits of the eyes are large and 
prominent. The eye is full, large, and lustrous ; 
it is very beautiful; the beauty is not so much 
dependent upon the size of the eye as derived 
from its depth and expression; and when the 
animal is excited, it displays much fire. The lids 
are particularly fine, and the lashes long and 
silky. The face is lean and full of fine drawing. 
The muzzle is particularly fine, the lips long and 
thin, the upper lip well cut, the lower lip small, 
compressed, and terse. The nostril in a state of re- 
pose is very long, beautifully curled, delicate, and 
thin; when the horse is in action or excited, the 
nostril opens very wide, and gives a bold, square 
appearance to that part of the face. The lower 
jaws are fine and clean, the upper part of the 
lower jaw toward the neck is very deep, and the 
jaws are set wide apart. The cheek-bones are 
sharply cut. The ears are well cut, pointed, and 
well placed, and when pricked point inward in a 
peculiar manner, which is considered a point of 
great beauty and a great sign of high breeding. 
The neck is of moderate length, and of a graceful 
curve or gentle arch from the poll to the with- 
ers: it is a muscular light neck, and the splenius 
muscle is well developed. The junction of the 
head and neck is very graceful. The head is 
well set on. The withers are sufficiently high 
and run well back, but are not too thin. The 
back is short, the loins are powerful, the croup 
high, the haunch very fine, the tail well set on, 
and the dock short. The quarters are both long 
and deep; the gaskins are sufficiently full and 
muscular without being heavy, ponderous, or vul- 
gar; the thighs are well let down; the hocks are 
clean, well formed, well placed, large, and near 
the ground. The shoulders well placed, long, and 
of a good slope, and the base of the scapule 
broad and well developed. The arms are long, 
lean, and muscular; the elbow is well developed. 
The trapezium, or bone behind the knee, is prom- 
inent. The legs are short, deep, and of fair bone; 
tendons and ligaments large and well strung. 
The fetlock joint is large and bold; the pasterns 
are long, large, sloping, and elastic. The feet are 
wide and open, and low rather than high at the 
heels. The chest is deep and capacious ; the ribs 
are arched (and in this point the Arabian differs 
considerably from any other horse). He has a 
fine barrel. He is short above, but long below: 
he stands over a deal of ground. The line shown 
from the withers to the setting of the tail is short 
as compared with the ground line. The skin is 
fine, soft, and delicate; the hair short, softy and 
silky; and the skin is seen through the hair to a 
greater degree than is seen in other horses of 
high blood. The mane and tail are long and 
fine. The whole of the hinder parts from the 
haunch to the heels, taken collectively or in de- 
tail, displays great length. His general appear- 
ance indicates the highest breeding and nobility. 
He is of high courage, easily excited, and of a 
nervous temperament, but his fire and courage 
are tempered by his sagacity. 

The Arabs are very particular about three 
points in connection with the head of their horse. 
The djebheh, which is a formation of the frontal 
and parietal bones, if not peculiar to, is most 
marked in, the Arabian horse: it can scarcely be 
too large or too bold. The shape and size of the 
djebheh give a large brain cavity; it adds also 
greatly to the beauty and nobility of expression ; 
and here, as in other points of the Arabian, use- 
fulness and beauty are combined. It is usually 
somewhat different in the horse and the mare: 
in the latter it is rounder and more prominent— 
often strikingly so—and descends in a graceful 
and easy line to the nasal bones. The mitbeh is 
the graceful curl of the windpipe (which is toler- 
ably detached from the neck) as it runs in be- 
tween the jaws, which gives a fine carriage to the 
head, allows it to be brought in, and will enable 
the horse to extend the head almost in the same 
line with the neck and the ears, which, to be per- 
fect, should turn inward in the manner already 
described. In the mares, the ears are longer and 
more open; in the horse, smaller and more prick- 
ed. There are a few other points that struck us 
as worthy of observation. 

As a rule the point of the hock (os calcis) is 
large, well defined, and prominent, often to such 
an extent as to lead many, at first sight, to sup- 
pose it was enlarged from accident. The tendon 
runs down in a well-defined way, and, as it were, 
free from the hock, and giving a partiéularly 
clean look to that joint; this formation, I ven- 
ture to submit, acts in the horse with an advan- 
tage similar to that gained by a well-formed heel 
and arched instep in the human subject. 

We were also struck by the general develop- 
ment of the fetlock joint, pasterns, and feet, all 
of which are pre-eminently good. It is not suffi- 
cient to say the pasterns are long and elastic; all 
these points appear larger and stronger and more 
adapted for use than those of other horses: the 
feet are strong and open, and placed more in ad- 
vance of the leg than is usually seen in other 
horses, and the upper and lower pastern bones 
by their direction and conjunction with the foot 
(os pedis) appear to act with greater advantage. 
There is great depth of leg at the sesamoid bone, 
and the head of the shank bone is also large. 
There is a marked combination of strength and 
elasticity in all these complicated joints, which is 





peculiar to the Arabian horse, which gives great 
freedom besides more easiness in his paces, which 
enables him to grasp the ground and to gallop 
down hill as easily as on the flat, and, moreover, 
we thought, accounts for his being so sound. 

Again, although the hind-leg of the Arabian 
may be deeper below the hock than the fore one 
is below the knee, we noticed that there was not 
so great a difference in size between the hind 
and fore legs as is often to be seen among our 
race-horses. On reflection, this struck us as an 
admirable adaptation of parts to the respective 
and distinctive kinds of work they have to per- 
form; for strength and depth in the fore-legs 
are evidently required to receive the weight of 
the horse and the force thrown upon them by the 
impetus given by the hind extremities when the 
horse is in rapid action. And if any part of the 
Arabian horse could be said to be exaggerated, it 
would be the length of his haunch and hinder 
parts generally (necessary for high speed), but 
which, we thought, is amply provided for and 
counterbalanced by the formation of the various 
parts of the fore-legs, as I have endeavored to 
describe: indeed, throughout his whole form it is 
the natural appearance of the horse, the beauti- 
ful balance of power and symmetrical adaptation 
of parts, that causes the Arabian to be so perfect 
an animal. 

Although gray is considered the usual color 
of Arabs, and is very common among Bagdad 
horses, and the sons of horses in Syria, in the 
desert, in the encampment of the Sebaa, gray is 
by no means a general color. Bay, including the 
various tints, appeared to us the most common, 
then chestnut, then gray, and lastly brown. 

We heard the colors described in an Arab song, 
of which the following is the interpretation: 

“Esteem the bay mares, for they are as high- 
born ladies, on whom it is meet all maidens 
should attend. 

“ Believe what the chestnuts say, for they are 
the daughters of the wind. 

“The black is a good horse for the night. 
The noble gray is fit for the display of princes.” 








USEFUL RECIPES. 

Battrwore Appts Brrap.—Prepare a dough exactly 
as if for rusks. When it is very light, roll out a cake 
about half an inch thick. Spread stewed apples over 
it, and over that place another cake of dough like the 
first. Put it in a pan to lighten for a short time. 
Bake it. Have some thin slices of apples stewed very 
tender, and when the bread is baked lay these slices of 
apples all over the top, sprinkle them well with sugar, 
some small bits of butter, and either nutmeg or cinna- 
mon, whichever you like. Put it back in the oven 
long enough for the sugar to form a coating on the top. 
Take it out, and, when cold, slice it nicely for tea, 

App.e Breap.—To one quart of meal put one pint 
of ripe chopped apples, one egg, a small piece of but- 
ter, and just fresh water enough to form a stiff dough. 
The apples should, of course, be peeled and minced 
very fine. Some persons like a little sugar on the 
dough, but it is generally preferred without. This is 
a favorite with children. Of course do not omit a lit- 
tle salt. 

Pxaon Cossier.—Prepare some plain pastry from 
three pints of flour and three-quarters of a pound of 
mixed butter and lard. Roll it out four times. Line 
a good-sized baking dish with the pastry, and pour in 
two quarts of freshly stewed peaches, closing the dish 
with a cover of pastry. Let it be baked until brown. 
Tumblers of rich milk should be its accompaniment 
when brought to the table. 

Farmer’s Honey Caxe.—Take a pint of pure strain- 
ed honey, and mix into it four ounces of butter and 
four of lard; then add five well-beaten eggs, and sea- 
son with the juice of a good-sized lemon or nearly the 
whole of a nutmeg. A cupfal of sour milk should also 
be used in mixing it to dough, with a light tea-spoon- 
ful of saleratus. The amount of flour necessary will 
be nearly two quarts. Do not work it very much aft- 
er the flour is mixed, but roll the dough out, and cut 
into shapes for baking in tin pans. This is a simple 
but palatable little cake. No sugar is needed at all. 

Tux Queen or THE Srconp Coursz.—Take one dozen 
large sweet-potatoes, have them roasted, peeled care- 
fully, then well mashed until perfectly smooth. The 
most important ingredient in this dish is a pound of 
cold chicken, prepared as if for chicken salad. A tea- 
cupful of chopped celery is a very good addition, and 
a cupful of sweet cream is needed. The whole mass 
must be well worked together, and seasoned to taste 
with salt and pepper. A large table-spoonful of but- 
ter must not be forgotten. Form this into an oblong 
roll, and put it in a tin vessel to brown in a quick 
oven. Half a wine-glassful of Worcester sauce im- 
proves the dish very much, Of course only the least 
bit of salt is needed. 

Surers Caxe.—Use the whites of one dozen eggs, 
the yolks only of six, a pound of sugar, a pound of 
butter, half a pound of flour, and half a pound of meal. 
For seasoning, use the juice of two large lemons and 
a wine-glassful of French brandy. Cream the sugar 
and butter together, and then mix with the yolks, well 
beaten. Then add alternately a portion of the whites, 
whipped stiff, and the sifted flour, until it is all in. 
The meal, of course, goes in with the flour. Let it be 
baked carefully in a well-regulated oven. This can 
also be baked on thin tin plates, and piled up, when 
done, with jelly or preserves between each layer. 

Rios Cakes.—Beat three eggs very lightly ; then add 
to them half a pound of cold boiled rice, mashed up 
well with a lump of butter twice the size of a hen’s 
egg. Putin a cupful of sour milk, with a tea-spoonful 
of saleratus, and finally, after, of course, putting in a 
little salt, sift in flour enough to make a soft batter for 
gridiron cakes, or a little more, so that you can bake 
in muffin rings, Use milk also in fesming the batter. 
These cakes are delicious. 

App.e Stump.—Despite its uninviting title, this is a 
good recipe. One quart of sifted flour, two tea-spoon- 
fuls of cream of tartar, one tea-spoonful of soda. Then 
sift again all three together. Do not fail to sift as di- 
rected above; it is important, and should be done 
twice. Mix into a dough with milk or water; milk is 
preferred. If water is used, add one tea-spoonful of 
lard. Make into a quite soft dough, with a spoon in- 
stead of the hands. Take two quarts of apples cut 
into quarters (apples to measure two quarts after be- 
ing cut). Now prepare one cupful of sugar and half a 
cupful of molasses with two cupfuls of water, and a 
seasoning of nutmeg or cinnamon, and a pinch of salt. 
Place the apples and these ingredients in an iron ket- 





tle, and as soon as the mixture boils, put the dump- 
lings on top, and boil briskly twenty minutes. At the 
end of fifteen minutes put in more water, if necessary, 
to prevent burning. When sent to table, a little cream 
should be poured into each plate, or milk be served in 
small glasses. 

To remove Rust rrom Srerit.—Rub it in sweet-oil, 
and let it lie twenty-four hours; then rub again well 
with sweet-oil, and rub it off with dry unslacked lime. 
Then take a dry cloth and rub with lime a second time, 
Another way, liked better by some, is to rub the steel 
well with pearlash, using a buckskin cloth, and pol- 
ishing off with sweet-oil and rotton-stone. 

To remove Ink Stains rrom Liven, evro.—If one can 
procure a little new milk immediately after the ink is 
spilled, and wash out quickly, there is no difficulty in 
taking out the stain. If this can not be done, rub wet 
salt on the spots, and expose to the sun ; wash out aft- 
er a few hours, and if the stain is only partially oblit- 
erated, repeat the process. Bicarbonate of soda mixed 
with water is also often efficacious. 

Farmer’s Frurr Caxe.—Soak three cupfuls of dried 
apples over night in warm water; chop slightly in the 
morning, and then simmer two hours in two cupfuls 
of molasses. Add two eggs, one cupful of sugar, one 
cupful of sweet milk, three-quarters of a cupful of 
butter, one and a half tea-spoonfuls of soda, flour 
enough to make rather a stiff batter—say, one quart. 
Spice to suit the taste. Bake in a quick oven. 








MY LITTLE TREAS URE. 


Wovtp you know my little treasure, 
Rarest, priceless beyond measure ? 
Come with me; 
Look and see— 
Ripe lips brimming o’er with pleasure— 
Laughter-loving Marjorie! 

Little darling, bright eyes gleaming, 
Full of thought and tender dreaming— 
Thought for me! 

Look and see 
All the love that there is beaming— 
Sweetest, dearest Marjorie! 
Little daughter, full of laughter, 
Whom the sunbeams ripple after, 
Dear to me; 
Look and see 
All the love that I would waft her— 
Best of treasures, Marjorie! 


JULIET. 


By MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON. 














CHAPTER I. 
SOTHERNE COURT. 


FAIR flat valley wherein a river winds and 

winds like a streak of light; low rounded 
hills, purple with everiing shadows, melting away 
into a yellow sky; russet woods, wide meadows, 
cows waiting at the farm gates, wagons jogging 
wearily homeward through the lanes, and over it 
all the golden hazy glow of an autumn sunset. 

This is what Sotherne Court—red-gabled and 
many-windowed, standing aloft on the slope of 
the hills—looks down upon, while Juliet Blair, 
fair queen of the old house and of the many rich 
acres on every side of it, sits alone under the syc- 
amore-tree on the lawn. 

She had thrown off her hat, and the slanting 
sunlight flickered through the drooping branches 
over the small dark head and among the rich 
laces and draperies of her dress. Here and there 
a yellow leaf. had fluttered down upon her from 
the tree above. A little shower of rose leaves 
lay at her feet, and a sleepy bumble-bee kept on 
buzzing backward and forward in front of her. 

She had neither work nor book; her slight 
hands were clasped together idly upon her knee, 
and her face was turned toward the fast-sinking 
sun across the valley below. 

It needed not the warm glow of the sunshine 
to set that face alight. 

The small mobile features, the rich curves of 
the sensitive mouth, the dark passionate eyes in- 
herited from the young Spanish mother who has 
lain for years in the church-yard below, all speak 
of an ardent and impulsive nature—a nature that 
is intense in its capabilities of loving and suffer. 
ing, yet with that strange mixture of weakness 
and recklessness that is so often the fatal curse 
of an impetuous character. 

Miss Blair of Sotherne Court is by no means 
an unimportant personage in her native county. 
For years she had been the idol of a doting fa- 
ther who, after the unhappy death of his young 
wife in the first year of their marriage, had cen- 
tred every hope and thought in the child whose 
birth had cost its mother her life. 

Miss Biair—she had never even in her baby 
days been called any thing else—was, in her fa- 
ther’s eyes, a person of the greatest importance ; 
every thing was done with a view to her comfort 
and in accordance with her wishes. From the 
time when she could speak her own mind—and 
it was pretty early in life that she learned to do 
so—Mr. Blair would never so much as cut down 
a tree on the estate without consulting his little 
daughter. And even when, with that fatality 
which seems sometimes to take possession of old 
gentlemen, he suddenly brought home a second 
wife when he was nearly sixty—a person most 
unsuited to him in every way—he lost no time in 
making Mrs. Blair number two understand that she 
was to be but nominal mistress in the house that 
was eventually to belong to his young daughter. 

Mrs. Blair sat for two years at the head of her 
husband’s table, and then the old man died, and 
the day after the funeral Juliet, who at seventeen 
was fully conscious of her new dignities, sailed 
up to the post of honor at the dinner table, and 
motioned to her step-mother to take the place at 
the side which she had hitherto occupied herself 
—a position which Mrs. Blair was far too wise a 
woman to dispute. 

For Juliet was now mistress where she’ had 
been but daughter. The house and all the broad 
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lands were hers, and the widow was left with only 
a modest jointure, to which Juliet at once, in ac- 
cordance with her father’s wishes, added the re- 
quest that she would make her home at Sotherne 
Court as long as it should suit them both to live 
together. 

Mrs. Blair accepted the offer, as she herself 
would have said, “in a right spirit.” People said 
it was an unjust will and hard upon her; but if 
she thought so herself, she never said so, nor gave 
Juliet for a moment to understand that she was 
otherwise than perfectly satisfied with the ar- 
rangement. 

A guardian and trustee had been appointed to 
the young heiress—a certain Colonel Fleming, the 
son of an old college friend of Mr. Blair’s, who 
held a military appointment at Bombay, where 
he had been for many years. When Mr. Blair 
died it was not considered necessary for Colonel 
Fleming to come home. A great many letters 
passed between him and Mr. Bruce, the family 
solicitor ; sundry papers and documents were sent 
out to him, which he duly signed and returned ; 
and he wrote two letters to his young ward, whom 
he had not seen since she was five years old. 

After that Juliet heard nothing more of her 
guardian for several years, and privately hoped 
she might not in any way be troubled with him. 
But when she was twenty-one there were sundry 
alterations in rents, and transfers of leases, an ac- 
cumulation of voluminous accounts, and so much 
business of different kinds to be gone through, 
that Mr. Bruce deemed it advisable to have the 
advice and presence of Miss Blair’s guardian. He 
therefore wrote to Bombay and urged him to come 
home. 

Colonel Fleming thought Miss Blair and the 
Sotherne estates an intolerable nuisance. He had 
lived in India for so many years that he had lost 
his interest in England, and he had no particular 
desire to come home. It had always been a puz- 
zle to him why Mr. Blair, who had been very kind 
to him many years ago, when he was quite a 
young fellow just joining his regiment, should 
have chosen him, of all people, to be his daugh- 
ter’s guardian. As long as it entailed no trouble 
he did not so much object to it; but when it 
came to going home to look after all these things 
which he hardly understood—why, it was a nui- 
sance, no doubt. 

Still, if Mr. Bruce considered it essential, of 
course it must be done. 

Mr. Bruce did consider it essential, and Colonel 
Fleming came home. 

Colonel Fleming has now been at Sotherne 
Court a week, and for several hours in the day 
he and Mr. Bruce, who is also staying in the 
house, are closeted together over the accounts; 
after which the keeper is sent in with Miss Blair’s 
compliments to ask whether they would like to 
shoot, and the two gentlemen go off together after 
the pheasants. 

Perhaps it is the good shooting, or the quiet 
and peace of the country, or the luxurious ease 
of the comfortable old house, or perhaps it is all 
these things together and something more, but 
Colonel Fleming is inexpressibly charmed and 
soothed by the life at Sotherne Court, and he be- 
gins to hope these accounts and papers which he 
dreaded so much at first may last for many days 
longer. Juliet, from her seat under the walnut- 
tree, catches sight of the sportsmen as they come 
wandering homeward: she puts on her hat and 
goes to meet them coming up the hill. 

Hugh Fleming thinks he never saw a sweeter 
type of womanhood than ghis girl who is his 
ward, and yet almost a stranger to him. Juliet 
is in black, a rich heavy silk deeply trimmed with 
lace (she never wears any but the handsomest 
dresses), a white shady straw hat over her eyes, 
and a knot of scarlet geraniums in the front of 
her dress; and she comes toward him with a lit- 
tle timid smile that somehow can not be usual to 
the imperious Miss Blair. 

In after years he often thought of her as he 
saw her that evening. 

“ Have you had good sport ?” 

She looked at her guardian; but little Mr. 
Bruce, fat and fussy, with his face very red from 
his-walk, and his hat pushed far off his bald head, 
answered her: 

“ Capital, my dear, capital. Bigley Wood is as 
good covert as ever; and I can tell you, Miss 
Blair, you have got a guardian who is a first-rate 
shot.” 

“Tam afraid I am wasting my time dreadfully, 
Juliet,” says Colonel Fleming, turning to his ward. 
He called her Juliet from the first in his letters, 
and he can not drop it now. “I have done no 
work to-day to speak of.” 

“The more time you waste at Sotherne the 
better I shall be pleased, Colonel Fleming,” an- 
swers Juliet, with her little gracious-hostess man- 
ner. “Besides, in such lovely weather it would 
be a sin to be in-doors. We shall not get many 
more such summer days in October.” 

“No, indeed ;” and then they saunter home- 
ward together, the two men one on each side of 
her. 

Mr. Bruce begins chattering about the people 

at the farm—Joe Biggs, who has set up a public 
in the village; Mary Hale, who wants to be in- 
fant-school mistress—and a hundred other little 
local topics which he and Juliet have had in com- 
mon for years, and which Miss Blair, as Lady 
Bountiful of the parish, is bound to be consulted 
about. 
And Colonel Fleming walks on beside her in 
silence. He is a tall slight man, with a soldierly 
upright figure that makes him look younger than 
he is; there are deep lines scored upon his face, 
and silver streaks in his dark hair and mustache ; 
and he is tanned and bronzed and weather-beat- 
en by the Eastern skies. He is by no means a 
handsome man, and yet the strongly marked feat- 
ures have a charm of their own that almost gives 
the effect of beauty. 

Juliet keeps covertly glancing up at him from 
beneath her dark lashes, but if he sees her, he 





does not seem to do so; his eyes are fixed on the 
house in front of them. 

Juliet, imperious little queen, accustomed to 
have every thing her own way, and tired, perhaps, 
of good Mr. Bruce and his voluble stories, gets 
impatient. 

“You are very silent, my guardian; what are 
you thinking of ?” 

“Of you, my ward,” answers Hugh, turning to 
her with one of those sudden smiles that are so 
fascinating on a grave, stern face. 

“Of me!” she cries, flushing up with pleasure. 

“Yes, of you, Juliet, as you were years ago 
when I was last at Sotherne, a little dancing, 
bright-eyed child, clinging on to your father’s 
hand; an impetuous, self-willed little monkey 
you were, I remember. I was wondering if you 
were much altered now—now that I find you a 
tall, stately young woman with ever so many 
lovers.” 

“You will find me pretty self-willed still, espe- 
cially about the lovers,” said Juliet, laughing. 

“ Ah! I have no doubt.” 

And Juliet blushes rather prettily; she could 
hardly have told why. 

And so they come to the house. 

“‘ How is your step-mother’s headache ?” asks 
Colonel Fleming, as he makes way for Juliet at 
the doorway. 

“Oh! she won’t appear again to-day,” answers 
the girl, carelessly. 

“She seems a great invalid.” 

“Oh, dreadful!” says Juliet, with a little sneer 
that her guardian thinks unbecoming. 

Mrs. Blair does not appear at dinner-time, so 
the three dine and spend the evening alone—a 
quiet, peaceful evening. Old Mr. Bruce gets 
drowsy after the good cookery and the excellent 
wine, and dozes in his arm-chair; Juliet, at her 
piano, crones over all sorts of dreamy old son 
to herself one after the other; and Colonel Flem- 
ing sits bolt-upright under the reading lamp at 
the centre table with a volume of Napier’s Penin- 
sular War in his hand. 

It is a book he professes to admire immensely ; 
but if any one had taken the trouble to watch 
him narrowly this evening, it might have been 
seen that during a whole hour he has turned over 
only one page, and that his eyes were fixed over 
the top of the book on to the fire beyond. 

Now and then, as some familiar old strain 
comes from the singer behind him, a sort of 
spasm of pain flits rapidly across his stern feat- 
ures; but for that you might imagine his thoughts 
to be far away. 

** When thou art near me sorrow seems to fly; 

And then I feel, as well I may, 

That on this earth there dwells no one so blest as I! 

But when thou leav’st me, doubts and fears arise, 

And darkness comes where all before =e light. 

The sunshine of my life is in those ey 

And when they leave me, all within 5 night, , 
sings Juliet with her rich contralto voice, trem- 
bling with a tenderness and passion of which she 
herself is hardly conscious. 

“Sing that again,” says Colonel Fleming, as 
the last notes died away. 

“Do you like it? I did not know you were 
listening. It is one of my pets.” 

And once more the sweet old song me through 
the silent room. 

But she is conscious of an audience “this time, 
and does not sing it quite so well. 

He does not interrupt her again. 

Old days, old scenes, conjured up by the quaint- 
ly sweet song, are coursing rapidly through his 
brain. He sees once more through the mist of 
years a rose-covered cottage near a wood, an open 
window, himself a happy penniless lieutenant, 
Teaning outside against the window-sash, listen- 
ing to a sweet voice that sings over again, 

“The sunshine of my life is in those ey yes, % 

And when they leave me, all within is night. 


And then, from the gloom toward him, advances 
a girl with blonde head and blue eyes, who 
stretches out her hands to him for one moment— 
one moment, and she is gone: and he sees only 
a face; the same face, but cold and white and 
impassive as he saw her last—ah, God! in her 
coffin ! 

“Oh, my darling, my lost darling!” he mur- 
murs below his breath. 

And meanwhile Juliet at the piano is singing 
a joyful song about hope and new life and love 
that never dies. 

She is nothing to him, this dark-eyed girl with 
her passionate voice ; it is but a fictitious tie that 
has bound them together. He knows her not; 
she has no part in his life or his past; she does 
not even remind him in the faintest degree of 
that other who has e, and whose memory is 
dearer to him than the sight of all other women; 
and yet there is a something in this imperious 
girl who is haughty to all others, and who yet 
can be humble with him—who is a queen, and 
yet a child—that attracts him wonderfully. 

Colonel Fleming throws Napier’s Peninsular 
War impatiently aside, and walks across the 
room to the back of her chair. 

“You have given me a great deal of pleasure 
by your singing, Juliet; a great deal of pleasure, 
and a great deal of pain.” 

“Pain?” she asks, looking at him inquiringly ; 
“T am sorry for that; but if the pleasure has 
been greater than the pain—” 

“T don’t say that: the pleasure was pain. The 
two are often so mixed up as to be indistinguish- 
able. You are perhaps too young to know this.” 

“No, indeed ; I understand you perfectly. Was 
it my singing that pained you ?” 

“Tt recalled the past,” he answered, almost 
sternly. 

She looked at him a little curiously. What 
was his past ? she wondered. 

“It is that old song. I am very sorry; I will 
never sing it again.” 

“Don’t say that, my dear child. I told you 
the pain was pleasant ; and I dare say I shall 
om ask you for it.” He laid his hand lightly | 





on hers as he spoke in a manner that was almost 
fatherly. Juliet hardly seemed to appreciate it ; 
she rose and began putting away her music. 

“Tf you will excuse me for saying so, I can not 
help thinking that there is something morbid and 
unreal in trying to foster and cherish the memory 
of any sorrow that 1s long ago gone by. Is it 
not a proof that the trouble is a trouble no longer 
if we have to make a perpetual effort of con- 
science to keep it alive ?” 

She could not tell what made her say this, not 
kindly nor gently, but rather bitterly and hardly. 
Colonel Fleming looked at her for an instant in 
astonishment, and then said, somewhat coldly, 

“If you were older you would perhaps under- 
stand better how some things in one’s life are so 
part of one’s self that no effort is required either 
to forget or to remember them. I trust, my dear 
Juliet, that you may never find out this by expe- 
rience.” 

And then he turned away and took up his Pen- 
insular War again. 

But afterward, in the night, he lay awake long 
and thought much of her words. They had cut 
him like a knife when she had spoken them, but, 
after all, was she not perhaps right ? 

Was the memory of that dead girl indeed a 
living sorrow to him, or had the sorrowing for 
her become a habit, or almost, as Juliet had said, 
an effort of conscience? Colonel Fleming found 
that he could give no satisfactory answer to these 
questions. 

Meanwhile Juliet had gone to bed in a great fit 
of indignation against herself. Why had she 
spoken so to him? Why had she shocked and 
startled him with her unkind and heartless 
words ? What had possessed her ? 

She could not say. Only she knew that she 
felt a blind, unreasoning hatred against that 

“past” of which he had spoken so regretfully 
and yet so tenderly—a woman, of course! What 
past can a man have in a woman’s eyes that is 
not connected with her own sex ? 

But how foolish of her to imagine that her 
guardian, Colonel Fleming, old enough nearly to 
be her father, had had no such past, no woman 
to love or to deceive him in all the years he had 
lived ! 

And, after all, what could it matter to her— 
Juliet Blair—whether this were so or not? She 
asked herself this last question several times 
over, and ended by answering it to herself very 
definitely before she went to sleep. Decidedly 
no; it did not matter to her in the least! 





CHAPTER II. 
MRS. BLAIR’S FIRST MOVE. 


Tue following morning found Colonel Fleming 
to all appearance hard at work in the library. 
The table was covered with papers and books— 
big parchment deeds, account-books of all sizes 
and kinds, letters, and note-books full of pencil 
memoranda; and in front of them all sat Miss 
Blair’s guardian, with his forehead leaning on 
one hand, and a pen in the other. 

Mr. Bruce had set him his task, and left him, 
if the truth must be told, to slink away and read 
the morning papers. 

“Tt is quite necessary that you should under- 
stand the nature of all these things, my dear Sir,” 
he had said. “If you will kindly read these deeds 
very carefully through, and go over the Holmby 
farm accounts, I will look in upon you by-and- 
by and see how you are getting on. I should 
only bewilder you if I were to stay with you now, 
and it is perfectly simple, my dear Sir, perfectly 
simple, I assure you.” And with that Mr. Bruce 
had retired to the breakfast-room, with the Times 
under his arm, chuckling inwardly at the pros- 
pect of a good hour’s quiet read before he need 
in any way disturb the labors of the much-bewil- 
dered Colonel. 

The library windows opened on to the rose gar- 
den, and there among the late autumn roses, with 
a basket and a pair of big scissors, wandered 
Juliet, cutting a few flowers, and clipping off a 
dead leaf or a drooping branch here and there, 
not doing much good thereby, and considerably 
disturbing the peace of mind of the head garden- 
er, who hovered about in the distance, eying her 
suspiciously. 

A pretty graceful figure in perpetual motion, 
passing and repassing continually before the li: 
brary windows—what a fatal distraction for a 
man with sheets of dry accounts spread out be- 
fore him, for which the beauty of the morning 
alone made him feel sufficiently disinclined ! 

To do Miss Blair justice, she was quite uncon- 
scious of being watched. The writing-table in 
the library was not close to the windows, and 
there were muslin draperies in front of them 
which made it difficult to see plainly into the 
room from the sunshine outside, even if it had 
occurred to her to look that way, which it did not. 

Juliet knew that she was handsome, but I doubt 
if she often thought about it. It was not as a 
beauty that she estimated herself. She had plen- 
ty of self-esteem, but it was as Miss Blair, the 
owner of Sotherne, whose position gave her a 
right to a voice in every thing that concerned 
her native country ; who, indeed, had a right toa 
vote, she often said indignantly—as much right 
as Squire Travers and Sir George Ellison, her 
neighbors on either side. If Juliet valued her- 
self at all, it was in this light, and not at all on 
account of her beauty. 

Moreover, Juliet was singularly simple-minded. 
She flitted about among her roses because she 
wanted some flowers for her drawing-room, and 
enjoyed cutting them herself, without a passing 
thought of what sort of a picture it was she 
made as she moved to and fro before the win- 
dows. 

Meanwhile Colonel Fleming was looking at her 
intently. How graceful she was! How beauti- 
ful! And what a fine character was t: :ed on 
that open, fearless face! How wonderfuily she 





interested him! Was it not certainly his duty as 
her guardian to study her character and learn to 
understand and know her thoroughly? Of ccurse 
she was nothing to him personally—a mere child, 
albeit a most charming one. She had not the 
sweet gentleness of that other woman who was 
the love of his life, and who was dead. But, aft- 
er all, that did not matter to him, for of course 
she was nothing, never could be any thing, to him 
of that kind: all that sort of thing was over and 
done with for him forever. He was her guardian, 
simply anc solely her guardian, and she his ward, 
his child almost. And surely it was most proper 
and most right that he should try and win her af- 
fection and confidence, in order that he might 
obtain that influence over her which her poor fa- 
ther would certainly have wished him to exercise. 

Just at this point of his reflections there came 
shambling across the lawn toward Miss Blair a 
tall, loosely built young fellow about three-and- 
twenty. He had fair, straight hair, and blue eyes, 
in one of which was stuck an eyeglass, and a 
pale but not bad-looking face, with fairly good 
features set in a little straw-colored frame of 
young whiskers, 

He came and stood behind Juliet as she bent 
over her rose-bushes, looking very nervous and 
shy, and didn’t seem to know quite what to do 
with his arms and legs. 

“ Halloo, ry !” she said, turning round suddenly 
upon him; “I didn’t see you. How are you?” 
And she put out two fingers to him. 

Cecil Travers took the fingers, pressed them 
adoringly between both his hands, and bent over 
them in speechless worship. 

“Home for your holidays, Cis?” said Juliet, 
unconcernedly snipping off a rose with her dis- 
engaged hand, and not looking at him as she 
spoke, 

“Holidays! You mean vacations!’ answered 
the youth, rather indignantly. “Why, what are 
you thinking of, Juliet? Don’t you know that I 
have left Oxford for good now? I have been 


in Scotland shooting lately,” he added, rather 
grandly. 
“Oh! ah! yes, I forgot,” said Juliet, coolly go- 


ing on with her snipping and clipping. 

He stood by her for a minute or two in silence, 
watching her. 

“ Have you nothing to say to me at all, Juliet ? 
Here have I been away two months, and I thought 
you would be glad to see me back, and you don’t 
speak to me—you don’t even look at me.” 

“T am very sorry, Cis; I am sure I don’t mean 
to be unkind to you. What shall I say to you? 
I hope you have enjoyed yourself. How is your 
father ? and have you brought any message from 
Georgie? and—why, Cis,” turning upon him and 
looking at him for the first time full in the face 
—“ why, how your whiskers have grown !” 

Now if there is any thing a young man of 
three-and-twenty, who has left college and con- 
siders himself in every way a man, hates, loathes, 
and detests, it is to have remarks made upon his 
improved looks, height, or hirsute adornments, 
especially when, as in this case, the remark is 
made laughingly by the object of his affections, 
whom he worships and adores, and to whom he 
has been in the habit of writing the most pas- 
sionate and despairing love sonnets, sitting up 
late every night composing them for the last two 
years, and then burning them in the candle be- 
fore getting into bed. 

“Juliet, fair object of all my hopes and fears, 
For whom I nightly shed these bitter tears, 
Low-bowed beneath thy feet I lie, 

Smile once upon me, or I die”’— 
ran the last of these productions. Luckily Juliet 
had never seen any of them, or how she would 
have laughed ! 

And now this divinity for whom he said he 
shed tears nightly, and under whose feet he was 
supposed to be stretched at full length occasion- 
ally, looked at him with those great deep eyes of 
hers, which in another epic poem he had com- 
pared to the stars of heaven, and told him delib- 
erately that his whiskers had grown! 

“Tf you can’t find any thing better than that to 
say, I'd better go,” he said, turning away with a 
very red face. 

“ My dear Cis, don’t be so silly;” and she held 
out her hand to him, which, of course, he seized 
upon, and came back close to her at once. 

“If you won't stare at me in that lackadaisical 
way, I shall have plenty to say to you, and of 
course I am delighted to see you back. Here! 
hold my basket for me, and then I can go on with 
my roses and talk at the same time. Now let me 
what news have I? Oh, you know my guard- 
ian is here?” 

“So I heard. What a nuisance!” said Cis, 
quite restored to felicity, and following her about 
with the basket in both hands. 

“ Not at all,” said Miss Blair, with dignity ; 
like Colonel Fleming very much.” 

“You didn’t think you would before he came, 
and I suppose he is a stupid, dried-up old fogy.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” answered Juliet, sharp- 
ly, with an indignant flush on her face—she could 
hardly have told why. “Colonel Fleming is a 
most charming man, and I won’t hear him spoken 
of disrespectfully ; and, Cis, if you can find nothing 
to say but what is rude and disagreeable— Here! 
give me the basket.” 

“Oh, Juliet, Juliet! don’t be angry with me; 
don’t take the basket away; I'll say any thing 
you like”—and between them the basket rolled 
to the ground, spreading the roses about on the 
lawn. Cis took the opportunity of catching hold 
of Juliet’s hand and pressing it eagerly, while she 
burst out laughing at his agitated and piteous 
countenance. 

And Colonel Fleming inside the library leaned 
both elbows on the table and looked on frowning. 
“ Confound that impudent puppy!” he muttered. 
He could not hear their voices, but the acting of 
the little scene was pretty plain to him. 


see; 
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The young fellow’s adoring looks, the way he 
bent over her hand, the half quarrel, the recon- 











ciliation, and then the 
seuffle over the basket, 
and Juliet’s merry laugh- 
ter—it was all such a nat- 
ural little love scene to 
be enacted between two 
young people on a sunny 
morning among the rose 
bushes. 

“ Ah, I see you are look- 
ing at them. Don’t they 
make a pretty picture to- 
gether?” said a soft, suave 
voice behind his chair. 

Colonel Fleming jump- 
ed up hurriedly. Behind 
him stood a lady in the 
most becoming of lilac 
cashmere morning gowns, 
softened by rich Valen- 
ciennes lace at the throat 
and wrists. She leaned 
one elbow on the top of 
his arm-chair and held 
up a_ gold eyeglass, 
through which she look- 
ed admiringly at the 
young people outside in 
the garden. 

She might have been 
eight or nine and thirty, 
and had evidently been— 
indeed she still was—a 
very pretty woman, Her 
hair, fair and soft, if a 
little thin, was billowed 
up into numberless curls 
and puffs above her 
smooth white forehead, 
and surmounted by the 
tiniest and daintiest Va- 
lenciennes lace cap. Her 
complexion was of that in- 
describably delicate transparency which suggests 
irresistibly the presence of rose powder and velou- 
tine; her eyes, blue and large, although a little 
cold and hard, were traced round their lids with 
a dark line which surely nature alone could nev- 
er have drawn there; and her lips were of that 
brilliant coral hue which no young blood of twen- 
ty ever gave; in a word, we all know the sort of 
woman—a beautiful make-up—the details were 
revolting, but the whole effect was enchanting. 

“Such a pretty picture!” said this lady, again 
referring to the couple in the garden, who by this 
time had moved off nearly out of sight. 

“Mrs. Blair! good-morning. I hope your head- 
ache is better to-day,” said Colonel Fleming, as he 
jumped up with a start that was almost guilty. 

“A little better, thanks,” she answered, with a 
resigned sigh, sinking down into a low arm-chair. 
“T am a sad sufferer, you know; the circum- 
stances of my life have quite shattered my health 
—quite shattered !” she repeated, with a wan, mel- 
ancholy smile. 

“Indeed, I am very sorry you have such bad 
health,” answered he, not knowing quite what 
form of sympathy was expected of him. 

“ However—ah, well! I don’t wish to speak of 
myself, Colonel Fleming. I never think of myself, 
as you well know. It was of that dear child we 
were speaking—our child, I might almost call 
her, might I not?” and here Mrs. Blair looked 
up at him with a smile that was almost seraphic. 

The Colonel bowed stiffly. It was but a few 
minutes ago that in his own thoughts he had 
called Juliet his child, and felt quite fatherly to- 
ward her; but that was before the appearance of 
that love-sick-looking youth ; and, moreover, the 
notion of a joint property in her with Mrs. Blair 
was not altogether agreeable to him. 

“ You see how it all is with our dear child, don’t 
you, Colonel Fleming ?” continued Mrs. Blair. 

“Indeed, I hardly know what you refer to.” 

“ Aha! sly man!” said the lady, tapping him 
sportively with her fan. “Ah, you gentlemen al- 
ways pretend to be so impassive in matters of 
love. Now love is my atmosphere, my life! I 
worship a love affair. To see two young hearts 
drawn together in pure confiding affection is a 
sight to make angels weep with joy!’ and here 
Mrs. Blair, to show her sympathy with the angels, 
applied the corner of her lace pocket-handker- 
chief to her eyes, looking furtively at it afterward 
to make sure that she had not rubbed off any of 
the bismuth. 

Colonel Fleming pushed his hands into his trow- 
sers pockets, stared at his own feet, lifted his 
eyebrows, and said, “ Ah, yes; very true,” with 
the air of one who expects shortly to be hanged, 
after the manner of men in such embarrassing 
circumstances. 

“So swre you would agree with me,” murmured 
the widow, with a sigh. “You will feel, I am 
sure, what a comfort it must be to me to see ev- 
ery thing going on so well with my darling Juliet 
and dear Cecil Travers—so suitable in every way ; 
in position, in fortune, in mind, and in age, Don’t 
you think it a great thing for people to be well- 
matched in age, Colonel Fleming ?” and here she 
glanced up at him with a little cunning look in 
her cold blue eyes. 

“ Qertainly, Mrs. Blair; but you yourself—” 

“Ah, don’t speak of my unhappy life! pray 
spare me allusions to my widowed state. It is 
because, alas! I felt the discrepancy myself; be- 
cause, because—" Here a gentle fit of sobs in- 
terrupted her, and she retired again behind her 
handkerchief. 

“My dear Mrs. Blair!” remonstrated Hugh 
Fieming, feeling more and more ill at ease. “I 
am sure I am quite distressed to have recalled 
any thing painful. Pray forgive me.” 

“Say no more, dear friend,” said the lady, 
holding out a white hand toward him, which 
common politeness forced him to hold for a mo- 
ment in his own. ‘Say no more; I know your 
good heart, I can appreciate the delicacy of your 
sentiments: but to return to our beloved girl. 
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“SHE FLITTED ABOUT AMONG HER ROSES,” 


Is it not a comfort to think that a husband is al- 
ready found for her; one who is so suitable to 
her, so desirable in every way, and so devoted to 
her—so devoted to her ?” 

“Am I to understand, Mrs. Blair, that your 
step-daughter is engaged to this Mr.—Mr. Trav- 
ers ?” said Colonel Fleming, with a cold stiffness 
which he in vain attempted to conceal. 

Again Mrs. Blair looked up at him with a 
quick, sly glance of curiosity. 

“Well, not engaged exactly,” she resumed, 
looking down again and smoothing out the soft 
folds of her dress. “I suppose to say engaged 
would perhaps be rather premature; but the dear 
children understand each other thoroughly. Ce- 
cil is most eager, dear fellow, but Juliet is a little 
coy and uncertain as yet. Of course girls are al- 
ways timid in such cases, as I was myself, I well 
remember,” with a little sigh over the recollec- 
tion. 








“ Ah, then Juliet is not quite so devoted as the 
young man ?” said Hugh, with a little smile. 

“Now, now, Colonel, you mustn’t be hard on 
the dear child. No lack of tenderness and heart 
there, I can assure you. But girls ought to hang 
back a little, and it has been so long planned and 
arranged for her—her dear father was so anx- 
ious, and settled it all long ago with old Mr. 
Travers—and he spoke of it. on his death-bed, he 
did indeed, almost with his dying breath; and 
the properties adjoining and all make it so very 
important—and Mr. Bruce and I of course have 
always felt it our duty to place it before her, and 
we do hope, Colonel Fleming, that we may count 
upon your support and influence in this matter, 
as you know she must have your consent before 
she marries. I do hope you will not let any lit- 
tle dislike you may feel to the scheme stand in 
the way of her dear father’s last wishes.” 

“JT, my dear madam! what can you be think- 
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ing of? I have no dislike 
whatever to any scheme 
for Miss Blair’s happi- 
ness. My only wish is to 
do what is best and most 
desirable for her; what 
other object could I pos- 
sibly have?” 

“Thanks, thanks, dear 
frienf,” murmured Mrs. 
Blair, again putting forth 
her hand, which Colonel 
Fleming was again obliged 
to take; it was a very 
pretty hand, as he could 
not help noticing as he 
bowed over it. Poorwom- 
an! she seemed very de- 
voted to Juliet’s interests, 
and if she was a little af- 
fected and gushing, why, 
was it not a sweet femi- 
nine failing? And then 
she was a pretty woman 
still, in spite of the pearl 
powder and rouge—a very 
pretty woman ; a graceful 
figure too, he further re- 
flected. And so he did 
not feel very hard-hearted 
toward her, although she 
had managed to worry 
him considerably about 
Juliet. After all, said 
Hugh Fleming to himself 
impatiently, what did it 
matter to him, as long as 
the boy was steady, and 
fond of her, and a suita- 
ble match, as no doubt he 
was? That was all he, 
Colonel Fleming, had to 
do with it. She might 
possibly be worthy of better things, but then 
women are always fond of throwing themselves 
away. Nine out of ten clever women are fools 
in that one matter alone—the matter of the men 
they marry. If Juliet had set her heart on this 
lanky youth, and her father had wished it, and 
her step-mother and Mr. Bruce also were in favor 
of it—why, there seemed nothing more left for 
him to do but to set the bells a-ringing and to 
give her away with a smiling face. And then 
one comfort of it would be that his guardianship 
would be over, and he would go back again to 
India, and wash his hands of the whole business 
forever. Yes, it was much the best thing for ev- 
ery body concerned, and would simplify matters 
very much for himself. 

And then he roused himself with a half-impa- 
tient sigh to listen to Mrs. Blair, who was still go- 
ing over the many advantages of the match. 

“He has known her all her life, you know, 
and so thoroughly understands and appreciates 
the dear girl; and, being the only son, of course 
he comes into whatever money there will be, as 
well as the property. The daughters have their 
mother’s fortune. Nice clever girls the Misses 
Travers are, and so fond of darling Juliet! They 
make quite a sister of her already; indeed, the 
whole family are ready to welcome her with open 
arms. I am so glad to have had this talk with 
you, Colonel Fleming, and to have secured your 
sympathy in the matter. I felt so sure that your 
admirable good sense would make you take the 
same view of the subject that I do; though I fear 
you don’t care so much for the sentiment of love 
as I do, you naughty, heartless, matter-of-fact 
man!” and here Mrs, Blair again brought her fan 
playfully into action. 

“T certainly am not given much to thinking 
about love affairs, if that is what you mean, Mrs. 
Blair,” said Colonel Fleming, good-temperedly. 
“The position of a father to a full-grown young 
woman is a new one to me.” 

“Ah, yes; and you so thoroughly put yourself 
into the place of her dear father, don’t you, Col- 
onel Fleming? So nice of you!” and again went 
that covert glance up at him from those sharp- 
looking eyes. This time Colonel Fleming caught 
the look, and it set him thinking. 

Had this pretty passée beauty, with her silly, 
gushing affection and her civil speeches to him- 
self, any double meaning in all that she was say- 
ing? Was she cloaking a secret enmity under 
the guise of friendship and frankness? or, gra- 
cious heavens! had she read him better even 
than he could read himself ? 

And through all the tanned bronze of his 
weather-beaten face Colonel Hugh Fleming turn- 
ed red at the bare idea of what she might have 
seen, or might have fancied that she had seen, 
of his innermost thoughts. 

{ro BE OCONTINUVED.] 





THIS DAY LAST YEAR. 


Tuts day last year—was not the same thrush singing ? 
We stayed our talk and hushed our breath to hear: 

The bird’s note quivered through our silent rapture, 
And broke upon our hearts—this day last year. 


Silent we watched the self-same shadows deepen 
"Neath the young leaves that caught the straying 
light; 
Each bud, each blossom, brought its tithe of gladness, 
Even the happy tears that blurred my sight. 


Mutely we breathed the language of hands clasping ; 
No need for murmured vows or low replies; 

Each bun-flecked leaf, each sudden shadow passing, 
Cast some vague memory to our dreaming eyes. 


To-day I crave no thought of vanished sweetness, 
I do not ask for my lost love again; 

Only that some one throb of wakened yearning 
May thrill the numbness of my heart to pain. 


I strain my ear. The song has lost its secret. 
My heart stirs not; my weary eyes are dry. 

I pray for tears, where once I dreamt but gladness: 
Has life—has death itself—a sadder cry? 
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Cashmere Fichu. 

Tuts fichu consists of a three-cornered piece of red cashmere measuring 
forty-five inches on the straight edges, and which is embroidered with 
red silk in satin, chain, and knotted stitch. A fringe of red saddler’s 
silk three inches and a quarter deep is knotted*into the edge of the fichu. 
In adjusting the fichu the ends are tied together in the back, contrary to 
the prevailing style. In front on the right side is a dark red rose. 


Feather Beret. 
Tus beret is bound with black velvet. The brim is covered with the 
feathers of two sea-gulls, the heads of which are crossed on the front of 
the beret. The crown is covered with peacocks’ feathers. 


Shetland Wool Shawl.—Frame-Work. 
Tus shawl is made of cream-colored Shetland wool, and is trimmed 
with balls of similar wool and with a border worked in frame-work with 
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“ sixpence,” 


Suettanp Woot SaHawi.—Frame-W ork. 


blue wool. The border is finish. | 
ed with a fringe of cream-colored | 
and balls of blue Shetland wool. 
Covered buttons and cord loops 
serve for closing the shawl. 


Shetland Wool Mantelet. 
Frame- 

Tus mantelet is made of crimp- 
ed white silk floss and white Shet- 
land wool. The trimming con- 
sists of a border in frame-work 
and a fringe of woolen balls. 
The neck of the mantelet is set on 
a standing collar, which is lined 
with white satin, and is trimmed 
on the upper edge with a ruche 
in netting. Buttons and cord 
loops serve for closing. 


Lady’s Wrapper and In- 
fant’s Batiste Robe, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—CasnmerE Wrapper. 
This wrapper is made of blue 
cashmere, and is furnished with 
a cape. The trimming consists 
of side-pleated ruffles of the ma- 
terial and pearl buttons. Collar 
and cuffs of linen, and white 
Swiss muslin cap, trimmed with 
lace and blue gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Batiste Rose. 
This robe is trimmed with lace in- 
sertion half an inch and seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, lace half 
an inch wide, needle-work inser- 
tion an inch and a half wide, and 
needle-work ruffles an inch and 
seven-eighths wide. The materi- 
al is cut away underneath the in- 
sertion. Through the narrow lace 
insertion run white silk ribbon. 





A CURIOUS WEDDING 
CUSTOM. 


N a rather retired part of the 

south of Ireland, near the once 
famous “Skibbereen,” a curious 
and not uninteresting custom pre- 
vails called “ shrafting.” It takes 
its name from Shrove, otherwise 
Shraft, Tuesday, on which day a 
regular matrimonial “ Tattersall” 
is held, where all the “ likely boys” 
and “girls” in the parish are on 
view, and all the “matches” in 
the year are made. For days be- 
fore there is quite a stir in the 
neighborhood, and a twitter runs 
through the entire female popula- 
tion. There is a universal stitch- 
ing, and buying of ribbons. Ev- 





Fig. 1.—Casnmere WRapPeEr. 
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CASHMERE Ficuv. 


ery girl you meet on the road holds out her hand for a 
and you can’t speak to a domestic servant 
without her hanging out signals of distress. 
there is this objectionable side to the proceeding, that 
it disorganizes one’s establishment, for just as you have 
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Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Batiste Rose. 


caught and trained a neat-handed Phyllis for yourself, she is sure to be 
pounced on and carried off by some of the coast-guards, who always 
attend the shrafting from the fishing village near at hand. 

The “shrafting” is in itself a pretty sight, and would furnish a subject 
for the pencil of any wandering artist, if such came that way. The row 
of girls stand on the village green, under the spreading branches of a 
fine old copper beech-tree. There is every expression on their faces— 
anxiety, curiosity, timidity, dull stupidity, sharp, shrewish interest, and 
here and there you come on such a pretty country beauty, with that 
indescribable half-arch, half-sly look in the eyes which Maclise has 
caught in perfection. 

At a little distance are clustered a lot of shame-faced looking men— 
“the boys,’ as they are called—all in their Sunday suits, and evidently 
ill at ease, eying with some distrust the superior aplomb of the coast- 
guards, who are, like the red-coats, favorites among the ladies ; but that 
in reality matters little, as the real conduct of the affair is in the hands 
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of “the powers that be,” the fa- 
thers and mothers, who haggle and 
quarrel over their respective chil- 
dren, sometimes breaking up the 
negotiation abruptly, and carrying 
off either son or daughter, as the 
case may be, as they would an 
unsalable beast from a fair. Of 
course little bits of romance crop 
up here as elsewhere—cases of 
money love, and young 
hearts sold to the highest bidder, 
just as they are in a Belgravian 
drawing-room. 

One advantage in this mode of 
arranging marriages is that no 
time is allowed to timorous lovers 
for repenting of their rashness. 
Execution follows promptly upon 
sentence, otherwise agreement be- 
tween the parties, and delays are 
considered dangerous, as the six 
weeks of Lent are at hand, during 
which a fast is imposed upon ma- 
trimony as upon other good things. 


versus 





OUR GRANDMOTHERS’ 
BALL DRESSES. 
BALL-ROOM of the early 
times of the Regency would 


look strange to modern eyes. 
Brummel had introduced the 
stiffly starched neckcloth, and, 


with the Regent, had held earnest 
council concerning the pattern and 
form of clothes. Coats might be 
any color—the brightest green, the 
fruitiest plum, mulberry, or sky 
blue, was even permissible—and 
burnished brass buttons were in 
general wear. Trowsers did not 
appear in the evening until about 
1816; the Regent was proud of 
his calves, and was loath indeed 
to conceal them under broadcloth. 
But to that measure he had to 
come at last, upon the peremptory 
behest of fashion. Every gentle- 
man (and some ladies) took snuff, 
and affected particularity about 
snuff-boxes, indulging in great va- 
riety, and making collections of 
the same, sometimes of an ex- 
traordinary value. It was a time 
of rich waistcoats, variegated and 
embossed, with false collars of 
supposititious other waistcoats ap- 
pearing above the genuine, so that 
the evening dress of the male dan- 
cer was of a far more party-color 
ed character than in these days of 
funereal black clothes and white 
ties. Indeed, there was an abun- 
dance of color in the ball-rooms of 
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the Regency. The dress of the ladies was not 
remarkable for quantity. The skirts were nei- 
ther long nor broad; they clung closely to the 
limbs, and made liberal revelation of sandaled 
feet and silken-stockinged ankles. Heads were 
very tall, the hair being piled aloft, and above it 
soaring feathers and climbing flowers. The arm, 
clothed in a kid glove long as a stocking, appear- 
ed at the end of a short sleeve, puffed into a 
globular form. Waists were as short as could 
be. It was thus the grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers of the present generation of dan- 
cers were equipped when called upon to decide 
the momentous question touching the propriety 
or the impropriety of the waltz, and to choose 
whether they would be prudes or profligates, for 
that was the favorite way of presenting the 
matter. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Bonnix.—For hints about trimming the skirt of 
your black silk dress read New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 40, Vol. IX. Put fringe on the over dress, 
Read all about hats in Bazar No. 89, Vol. IX. Myrtle 
green promises to be the most fashionable color for 
cashmere suits, but there will also be many dresses of 
seal brown, plum-color, and navy blue. 

E. C. T.—Your black brocade will make a stylish 
over dress with sleeves and lower skirt of plain silk. 
Read about black suits in New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 40, Vol. TX., and decide for yourself what style 
it shall be. A bride’s gloves should match her hat and 
neck-tie rather than her dress, 

Inretior.—Make your black alpaca with a long over- 
skirt and basque, and trim it with clustered pleatings 
of the alpaca, or else with braid and fringe. You 
should get seal brown silk for a lower skirt to wear 
with a polonaise of the brown drap d’été sample you 
send. Any dry-goods merchant that you are in the 
habit of dealing with can get you the materials you 
want.—We do not furnish addresses. 

Mat.—We have heard of several cases wherein the 
hearing had been permanently destroyed and the health 
injured by the various nasal douches advertised as rem- 
edies for catarrh. Nostrums are dangerous, and should 
only be used with the consent of a physician, The 
Ugly Girl Papers contain all the advice we can give 
you concerning cosmetics. 

Devx.—A lady of becoming spirit ought not to need 
to write to a newspaper for proper terms with which 
to resent an impertinence.—The dress you mention is 
appropriate.—Invitations should bear the names of the 
bride and groom the guests are invited to meet. Yes, 
it is proper to ask a gentleman to call again if you de- 
sire to continue the acquaintance. 

Provinorat.—The dark gray, trimmed with black, 
will be suitable for a traveling dress, but it is more 
customary to wear in fresh mourning an entirely black 
dress of tamise or of Henrietta cloth. 

Cowstant Reaver.—Fringes of every kind are worn 
now. Your sample would be more stylish if it were 
wider and had a heavier heading. 

Mrs, M. L. Mo.—Knife-pleating of the tarlatan is 
most used for trimming tarlatan dresses. The pocket 
of silk would look well with the silk cuirass, Wave 
the front hair, and arrange the back in a high French 
twist with finger puffs on top; or, if low coiffures are 
more becoming, have a double-braid Catogan loop ke- 
hind, with the puffs on top. 

A Deuicutev Reaver.—Read directions for combi- 
nation costumes in New York Fashions of Bazar No, 
40, Vol. IX. 

A Frrenp.—Black velvet is not now considered too 
elderly for young ladies and misses. Gold braid is 
seen on some imported dresses, but is not generally 
worn. 

T. E. A.—Maroon and wine-colored velvet or silk 
is now being combined with lavender silk. Dark 
navy blue sleeves, sash, and lower skirt will look well 
with the over dress of your striped silk. 

Miss M. W.—“ Polonaise” is pronounced as if spelled 
po-lo-naze. It is ignorant and vulgar to call it a po- 
lonay. 

Harp Tiwes.—Turn your black cashmere over-skirt 
around so as to make the deepest part in front for a 
long apron. Then trim with wool braid and fringe. 
You might make a polonaise or a basque and over- 
skirt of the purple dress to wear over a black skirt. 

A. E. W.—Smail-figured brocades are preferred, but 
many with large figures are used. You will spoil 
yours, probably, if you have it dyed, as it is not very 
heavy, and will be made flimsy by dying. The color + 
not bad, and will look well with silk, cashmere, or y 
vet of the same shade. 

Jenxy.—Make your little girl’s plaid dress with a 
pleated waist and kilt skirt, and trim with wide wool 
braid and fringe. The sacque will be a pretty wrap. 
Have a dark gray or blue felt hat, and trim with the 
gay scarf. 





CERTAINLY WORTH INVESTIGATING. 

Tue immense practical advantages of the new 
invention of the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing-machine 
Company—their new automatic sewing-machine ; 
different in principle from every other sewing- 
machine manufactured. On view at Centennial 
Machinery Hall, Sec. C. 7, Col. 50, and at No. 658 
Broadway, New York.—{ Com.] 





For all disorders arising from an unhealthy 
condition of the iiver or stomach no remedy 
equals Dr, Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, which are 
now used by thousands with the most beneficial 
results. One box of tliese pills, valued at 25 
cents, will prove the efficacy of the medicine, 
No matter how costive or how bilious the system 
may be, the habit of body is immediately corrected 
and regulated, and the organs are brought to a 
healthy and natural activity. The Mandrake Pills 
are likewise an infallible remedy for sick head- 
ache and piles. For sale by all druggists.—{ Com. ] 





Bourerr’s Coroanz—in cork and glass stoppers— 
prepared from the purest and best materials—unri- 
valed in richness and delicacy of perfume.—{Com.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF 
THE THROAT AND LUNGS 


ieee and anently cured by WINCHESTER’S 
YPOPH HITES of 
$2 per bottle. 


Prepared only b 
Chemists, 36 John St., Ney 








ORTHINGTON & SMITH, 








IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MIILLINERY AND STRAW Goods, 


507 BROADWAY, 


W. I. Worrnrncrton, t 
W. R. Ssorn, Jr. 


Under St, Nicholas Hotel, 
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Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits. 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50, 
Or by mail on receipt of $2 80. 


MEW YORK. 


$950. MAIRS & KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 





A.SHELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


Just received, a large importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, Pearl Edge and Linen Threads, also black 
and colored Twist and Chenille Fringes, n Braids, 
Buttons and Ornaments, Berlin my pad Worsted Em- 
broideries, and all materials for Needle-work, at the 
lowest prices, Samples sent. 





ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 





hey of Thin Cork, neatly covered, perfect shape, 
will not break nor get out of order; gives perfect 
satisfaction in every respect; has strong medical en- 
dorsements; light, porous, a. graceful. Mailed 
on receipt of fifty cents. Liberal terms to the trade 
F.W. SULLIVAN & CO. Show Rooms, 815 Broadway ; 
Factory, 61 Hudson St., New York. P.O. Box 2386. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with opened taste, 
and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Huntinevon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 








Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 
Leamon's Dyes Color any thing. 


Druggists sell them. A book giving full and explicit 


directions will be sent to any one by addressing enw gl 
prietors, WeLts, Rionarpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 
Mus. LETITIA C. BAKER, 249 West 23d St., New 
York. Send stamp for Circular, with reference, &c. 


WILL CARLETON’S 
Centennial Poems. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. 
By Wu Carterton, Author of “Farm Bal- 
lads” and “Fam Legends.” Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated Cover, $1 50. 























The pieces are in the author's wonted style, homely, 
pithy, dramatic, and well suited to meet the popular 
liking for stories.—Home Journal, N. Y. 

Will Carleton writes in a quaint sort of dialect 
at times, and never departs from a kind of homeli- 
ness of expression that at once wins for him the good- 
will and regard of the uncultured, as well as the admi- 
ration of the most scholarly mind.—Troy Times. 

It is written on purpose for the little men and the 
little women of our own time, and contains stories 
and pictures of some of the noble and brave young 
folks of Revolutionary times.—Louisville Courier-Jour- 


Sento Revolutionary incidents done into easily 
flowing verse, and can not fail to please and profit 
the boys and girls for whose benefit they have been 
written.—N. Y. Evening Poat. 

He has done the young people a literary service, 
partly as a recognition of their enthusiastic appreci- 
ation of his former efforts, and partly as an expres- 
sion of his general interest in the events and inci- 
dents of a hundred years ago.—Boston Post. 


—_—_ 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(> Hanrer & Brornrrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers. 








295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N.Y. 





WRIGHT'S ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET 
Raldyrott eit sadnost ovens wrinkle sn 
the best ot ail Totict Soaps. Sol d by druggists generally. 


HILDREN’S PIQUE DRESSES, ready 
stamped for braiding, at wonderfully low prices. 
Sure to sell. Samples of material and full culars, 
10 cts. BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., New York. 


Th For bay | Pictures or Decorating, at 25 





cents per y ines, at 
50 cents per . Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


** TJ OW to Make Lace,”’ with Samples and Price-List, 

for 2c. Honiton and Point materials tly re- 
duced. Liberal discount to teachers. Address 711 Broad- 
way. Money orders to Mme.Gurney,P.O. Box 3527, N.Y. 


Bulbs, Fall Price-List and 
Trees, Plants, Bulb Catalogue Gratis. Ad- 
dress F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill. 











CAUTION.—No connection with 
any other establishment. 

The |; stock of HUMAN HAIR 
Goo peas in this city or Europe, 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

jARGUERI TA WAVE 
MAS Sorted for front and 
back; can be adjusted without a single hair- 
pin, and will not rip or tear; great improve- 
ment on the “Invisible.” From $3 up- 
ward; made of naturally curly hair, from 
$ 00 upward. 

INVISIBLE FRONTS. 5 
ish and improving the looks of ail} n- 

tly, $2 00 per inch on real patent hair 
lace and naturally curly hair; on imitation 
lace, $1 00 per inch. 

Coiffures, the most modern styles, 
made of all long hair, and in one piece, $5 00 
and upward. 

Our new stemless Grecian Braid 

arran in a few minutes into the 
most stylish Coiffures. Made of the finest 
wen, all et from $10 00 upward. 

HAIR SWITCHES of the finest 
quality, from $5 00 upward; and CURL 
warranted naturally curly, from $1 upward. 

Nets for the front hair, 25c. and 5vc. each. 
The latest novelty, the Lucea Net, for 
the back hair, $1 00 each in all colors. 





COMBINGS made up, ROOTS all ONE 
: AY, S0c. per ounce. SATISFACTION 
Only | GUARANTEED. 
Depot, | Hair taken in Exchange. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
54 West|, Our quality of human hair 8 can not 
be — — best —_— = 7 
ghest premium aw: e ican 
14thSt. | Institute. d 
Near | UNRIVALED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
CREME BLANCHE, 
Sixth | or the Magic Beautifier, for the complexion, 
imparts a brilliant beeen onerne. 4) recom- 
Avenue, | mended by the most prominent physicians ; 
analyzed by the best chemists in this coun- 
NEW try, and proved to be not only harmless, but 
york. | ‘ey beneficial to the skin. Applied at the 
* | store, if desired, free of charge. $1 per box. 
ALL SUPERFLUOUS AIR 
on LIPS, CHEEK, CHIN, ARMS, &c., 
REMOVED EFFECTIVELY, in the worst 


seible cases, where all previous attempts have failed. 
dy in attendance. 
F. Coupray’s celebrated AURORA, to bleach 











hair of any color to a fine golden blonde without 
injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce bottle, $1 50; for 
aration, DER MATINE, a sure cure to remove all 
wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 

NO MORE G 

L, Saaw’s Persian Kheuna will change gray 
hair to its natural color without the use of Lead, 
beautiful brown to black, $1 50 per box. 

A —{ peared of all modern beautifying 
Cosm 

Send for our New Illustrated Price-List. STORE 
will be every SATURDAY until 10 P. M. 
free of charge; or,C.O.D., with privilege of examining. 

You are troubled with a bad 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
BRE AT you, Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 

These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own pape, Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
dressmaker in the United States. at Wo 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 

JAMES McCALL & CO. 
543 Broadway, New York. 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 
HAY-FEVER 
* 
“ Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and “ Autumnal 

Catarrh,”’ including Accounts of Several Hun- 

Author of “Our Home Physician,” “Eating 
and Drinking,” “Stimulants and Narcotics,” 


6-ounce bottle, $2 50. J.B. Fowraner’s wonderful prep- 
BRAY HAIR. 
Lac Sulphur, or Nitrate of Silver, from a 
ICS on hand. 
kept 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, when prepaid, 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
Cut Paper Patterns, 
duced in this country, and so as to be easil 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 
Address 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
A Popular Treatise on the Disease known as 
dred Cases. By Groner M. Bearp, A.M.,M.D., 
&c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, NewYork. 





(a Hanrrr & Brornenrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





For Comfort, Elegance, and Durability 





sot Or. 


BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW'S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 

These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1876. 





There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y, Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest cullections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eller. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 











s 
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It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. —Provi- 
dence Journal, 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
la, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harrer’s Macazive, Hanrer’s Weexty, and Harers’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 
scriptions may commence with any Number. 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Ip remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertistne tin Harper's WerK.y anpD 
Harrrr’s Bazar. 
~ Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
i "s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
GEND $1 for Recipe of Creme Paste, 
to make the hands soft and white. After using, 
no one will be without it. Address 
Mus. JENNIE K. ABBOT, Providence, R. I. 


EA UTIFUL “Brown or Biaox, no previous 
wash, BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Cotortric For 
Tur Hare.” All druggists, Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. Y. 


2 5 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 
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AT SIWarT&L 


ARE EXHIBITING 


High Novelties 


FOR AUTUMN, EXPRESSLY PREPARED BY 
THE MOST CELEBRATED FABRI- 
CANTS of the EUROPEAN MARKETS, 


THE SELECTION COMPRISES THE 


Largest Variety 


OF MATERIALS AND SHADES ADAPTED TO 
THE LATEST TASTE IN 


COSTUMES. 


THOSE FOR STREET AND INTERIOR WEAR 
WILL INCLUDE SOME EXCEPTIONALLY RICH 
AND HITHERTO UNKNOWN SHADINGS 
AND COMBINATIONS with a VARIETY 
FOR FULL DRESS OCCASIONS. 


AMONG OTHERS MAY BE NAMED 
Faconne de Bagdad, 
Cashmere Pointille, Croise Raye, 
Tissu Angora, Damas Negieux, 
Cheviotte Quadrille, 
Damasse Indienne, Draperie Pekin, 
Nouveaute. Fantasie, 
Armure Unie et Raye, 
Ermanaise Berdotte, Soie Sauvage, 
Jacquard Gree, Drap Summatra, 
Drap Crocodile & Habit Russe, 


TOGETHER OFFERING an UNPRECEDENT- 
ED EXHIBITION of NEW EFFECTS in 


Rich Cashmere Indian Patterns, 


WITH COMBINATIONS of CARDINAL, MYRTLE, 
GREEN, SEAL-BROWN, AND BEAR-SKIN COL- 
ORINGS. 





THEY HAVE at the PRESENT TIME UPON 
THE LOOMS AND IN PROCESS OF MANU- 
FACTURE the 


LATEST PARIS NOVELTIES, 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED for RETAIL 
SALES, and will be in WEEKLY RECEIPT 
of DESIGNS for COSTUMES ADAPTED to the DE- 
VELOPING DEMAND of the SEASON. 

IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE, PARTICU- 
LAR ATTENTION is CALLED to THE 
GREAT ASSORTMENT of 


French and English 
Plain Goods, 


DYED to SPECIAL SHADES, MANY NEW, 
and EXCLUSIVE PROPERTY for THIS 
SEASON. 


Broadway, Ath Are, th thSts, 
STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave, & Twenty-Third St, 
NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR 


Fall and Winter Importations of 


SILKS AND VELVETS, 
DRESS & CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
MILLINERY GOODS, 
REAL & IMITATION LACES, 
WORSTED EMBROIDERIES, 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
HOSIERY and GLOVES, 
FANCY GOoDs, 
RIBBONS & NECKWEAR, 
WHITE GOODS, 
TOILET ARTICLES, 


including many Novelties in each department, selected 
by our European buyers, which are not to be found 
in other Houses, ALL AT EVEN LOWER PRICES 
THAN THEY HAVE BEEN HERETOFORE OF- 
FERED. 








Now on hand and constantly receiving magnificent 
lines of our celebrated 


Lupin’s Kid Gloves, 


in the most desirable Fall and Evening Shades. 


2 BUTTONS, $115) They are (4 BUTTONS, $1 50 
8 BUTTONS, $1 35} Unequaled. { BUTTONS, $1 75 





Our friends and customers residing out of the city 
can have their orders filled without any delay, as our 
assortments of shades and sizes will be complete 
throughout the season. 





STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, New York. 





SPECIAL OPENING 
FRENCH SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Have on Exhibition for the accomodation of STRAN- 
GERS visiting the CITY and others a choice selection 
NOVELT: in 


Paris-Made Suits and Cloaks, 


Together with their own well-known manufacture. 


FUR DEPARTMENT NOW OPEN, 


With a fine assortment of Choice Fine Furs for Ladies 
and Children, of every description. 


SEAL-SKIN CLOAKS, SACQUES, &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO,, 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 
DRY GOODS AT RETAIL. 


For the apecial accommodation of visitors and others 
desiring to make their Fall and Winter purchases be- 
fore leaving town, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Have opened, to meet their wants, a magnificent as- 
sortment of the latest Novelties in English and French 


FANCY DRESS FABRICS. 


Also, Plain Materials in all the fashionable tints, 
specially adapted for House Dresses and Costumes. 


"LYONS SILKS” 


From the most celebrated mannufactories. BLACK, 
FANCY FIGURED, and PLAIN COLORED, com- 
bining all the Choice and Desirable Shades, which we 
will continue to offer at Last Season’s Unprecedented 
Low Prices, notwithstanding the large advance in the 
Raw Material. 














—_—_ 


VALLEY KASHMIR 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
“IMPORTATION FALL 1876.” 


The largest and finest stock to be found in the city, 
at Lower Prices than ever at betous offered. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street, 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS’ 


POPULAR STORES, 
183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


SUITS. 


500 Elegant Suits, $8 00. 

500 Elegant Silk and Po = Suits, $15 00. 

500 Black Cashmere and Silk Suits, $20 00 and $25 00. 
500 Elegant Black Sulk Suita, $35 00 to $50 00. 

Elega — Trimmed, good hand-work, and perfect fit 








guaran 
CLOAKS, 
wary an Cloaks, Elegantly Trimmed, for 


Very Handsome Trimmed Long east for $9 50 to 
$15 00; worth $5 00 more each. 


GRENADINES. 


Best Iron Grenadines, from the late sales, at 25c.; for- 

merly 50c. 

100 Pieces Lupin’s Silk and Wool Iron Grenadine, 
former price, $1 00, reduced to 5uc. 


Fancy and Colored Silks. 


Plaid Silks, reduced 60c., 65., 75c. ; a bargain. 

Black Silks, warranted to wear, “ Bonnet” and Amer- 
can, T5c., 95c., $1 00, $1 40; twenty-four inch, $1 75, 
$1 95, $2) 25, $2 75. 

Black Cashmeres, Lupin’s make, 70c., T5c., 85c., 87¥c., 
90c., $1 25, $1 75. 

English do. 50c., 60c., T5c.; all bargains, 

Ladies’ Underwear, treat bargains. 

5000 Pieces Embroi ery, 5c., 8c., 10c., and upward; in 
the choicest patterns, 

5 Cases Felt Skirts, 50c.; reduced from 

We are now offering great bargains in Milkinery Goods 
for the fall. 

Hats and Bonnets in all the leading shapes. 

All kinds of Dress Goods greatly reduced. 


Housekeeping Goods. 


5 Cases each of Brown Towels, 75c., $1 12, $1 50 per 
ozen. 
5 Cases Red Medicated Flannel, 24c., 873¢c., to 50c. 


per yard. 
5 Cases Marseilles Quilts, 10-4, 11-4, 12-4; a reat bargain. 
We are now bn the greatest Barga = in Blank- 
ets ever offered, 10-4, 11-4, and 12-4, from $2 50 per 
pair and upward. 


Orders solicited from = pee of the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Goods sent C. 0. D. 1 goods warranted as 
represented. Entire catiatection guaranteed. 

R.& 


Sam- 
ples sent to all parts of the Union. 0. B 





POISO! —Ladies, before using any cosmetics, 
IN be sure you don't use any poisons; 
a few drops of ammonia will turn all poisonous 
articles instantly a dirty black. Creme Blanche, 
sold at L. SHAW’S, 54 West 14th Street, near Six 
Avenue, New York, ‘imparts a beautiful transparency. 
Has been thoroughly tested and pronounced to be 
not only harmless, but very beneficial to the skin. 
$1 00 per box. 
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PrENon STAMPING PATTERNS, 
A. BERNARD, succéssor to L. pS ene No, 421 
Canal Street, New York. Send for Circulars, 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapep to Fir any Fieve, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Vol, 1V. 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ No. 11 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from ms 





& 


OO POOED GI nc ccecenscccccscveccosscnns 44 
GENTLEMAN’S bry DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP. ..........cccccesees 46 
J =A v. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER...............- = 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night got a Butt Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)...........++..-s0+s+- ~  @ 


Shirt, Night Shirt, ae aud Long Dress- 
See GNI iain 0 0a Sean so senbedeubiegensis Se | 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
Vol. VI. 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque,- Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque "fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... = 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NASsTIC ET abecdisatsihicqudedeedaberedes * 30 


TRIGVOR cous cbvdcaansengestiveektboncvebiedes * 560 

BOY’ $ WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... ‘* 52 

Vol, VII. 

YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 

oe 

















nab oe. from 8 to 15 years  SRattepltas 66 1 
DING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
page? aoe en Riding Skirt)...............++ * 22 
Y's BRIE: WRAPPER........... * 35 
Vol. VIII. 
LONG fing -LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- o% 
Stet GII6 nc acco cccscncnedsgussccscc cccccoce 
FUR-LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
yoy errr reer rere *. 2 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacqune, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
a ‘and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
WORE OE idvdencivtakases céeicscecdebaren ces = -§ 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt..............-.s00+ me 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
—o Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
m 6 months to 5 years old) ............... “ 21 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Coll 
Round Over- aug and Walking Skirt....... * 98 
CUIRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-s irt, 
and Walking | Saipan same “* 43 
LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore Walking BRIGG, 6 hic ccccee ccccesese 45 
PRINCESSE DRESS ..........cccecccccscccess * 48 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for gir from 2 to 9 years old)....... * 50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER..........+++. 20 “ 52 
Vol. LX. 
GIRL’'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under 
Waist, mene ge Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
— be Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 ce 
beens tehadanedeneenecscoescesecce se 4 
PRINCHSSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained w 
MS coccscessncadesoenseeescccccceseecenee 
BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
WT ETOUMOG TGs 50 snccccccccces. 2006u0 saat. 
CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 12 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 
skirt, and Walkin haa ea =e 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- ekirt, 
and 7 aa 2 Re err “ 14 
CORSET UE, Burnous Over-s y 
Parasol tly and Walking ~ “ 18 
“SEVENTY-SIX” POLONAIS SE W 
rrr “ 20 
LA BOITEUSE PO rT 28 
POLONAISE BUTTONED | BEHIND with Long 
Walkin “ 23 
SCARF 
Trained Skirt. 24 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 
Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 
a ae, | Walking Skirt)........... “« 30 
PLEAT MUSLIN SUIT (Basque, Over-skirt, 
SD EOE TN hc conn rie cececcsscncevocess “ 32 
LOW DRAPED POLONAISE, and Denfi-Train- 
OO Gn, cc cccvesesvcececsesncsucscsensceece = @ 
The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nive 


Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Ten Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits sepurated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A MEBICAN Perforating MACHINES, 

superior to the imported, at less than half the 

price. Circular and specimens of work, 10 cents. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., New York. 


Visiting Conte. with your name finely 
PEG cent f We have 100 styles. 

one. @ samples sent for 
my ". ‘i Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


WANTE D 


YOUNG MEN AND LADIES, to 

¢ learn Telegraphy, and earn $45 to 

$90 per month. Extra inducements. The largest, best, 
and most reliable College in the U.S. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. Address Telegraph College, Buffalo, N.Y. 
UININE can be taken without taste, by mixing in 


Quinine Elixir. Cheap ; better than Pills. Druggists 
keep it. M’f'd by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, Ill. 


T Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. $804 

month, hotel and traveling expenses 

paid. Monitor Manoracturine Co., Cincinnat Ohio. 


R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S Oriental Cream, or Mag- 
ical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
48 Bond St., N. Y., and of druggists. $1 50 per bottle. 


ORWICH University Scientific and Military School, 
Northfield, Vt. Address Prof. CHARLES DOLE. 























HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NT OF NEW BOOKS. 


DANIEL DERONDA. A Rovel. By Grores Extor, 
Author of “Middlemarch,” “ Romola,” “Adam 
Bede,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00; Popular 
Edition in one volume, 8vo, Paper, $i 50. 


Il. 
ROLFE'S RICHARD Il. Shakespeare's Tragedy of 
Kichard the Second. Edited,with Notes, b ILLIAM 
J. Rours, A.M., formerly Head Master of the Cam- 
bridge High School. Tlustrated. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. Uniform with Roure’s Ene.isu 
Crassios: The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. 
—Henry VIIL.—The Tempest.—Richard 11.—Select 
Poems of Goldsmith.—Select Poems of Gray. 


IIL. 

THE TWO DESTINIES. A Romance. By Wrixre 
Coutums, Author of “The Woman in White,” 
**Moonstoue,” “Man and Wife,” “ Armadale,” &c., 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper. 50 cents. 12mo, Cloth, 
(Uniform with Harper's Library Edition of Wilkie 
Collins's Novels), $1 50. 

IV. 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Review of American Progress. By Rev. Tuxopors 
D. Woo.sey, D.D., LL.D. ; F. A. P. Bannarp, LL.D. ; 
Hon. Davin A. Wetts; Hon. Franois A. WALKER; 
Prof. T. Sterry Hont; Prof. Wituiam G. Sumner; 
Epvwarp Arxinson ; Prof. Tazonors Grit; Epwin 
P. Waren; Prof. W. H. Brewer; Eveene Law- 
nenoe; The Rev. Joun F. Huxst, D.D.; Bensamin 
Vavueuan Ansott; Austin Fit, M.D.; 8. 8. 
Conant; Epwarp H.Kwsient; and Cuartes L. 
Braor. 8vo, Cloth, $% 00; Sheep, $ 50; Half Mo- 
rocco, $7 25. 


% 

EUGENE LAWRENCE’S HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
Historical Studies. By Eveenr Lawrenox. 8vo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $3 00, 

VI. 

PHCEBE, JUNIOR. A Last Chronicle of Carling- 
ford. By Mrs. Ourpuant, Author of ‘* Chronicles 
of Carliugford,” ‘* Innocent,” ‘Ombra,” * Squire 
Arden,” “ The Story of Valentine and his —. 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

VIL 

THE MIKADO'S EMPIRE. Book I. History of Ja- 

»an, from 660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book II, Personal 
Sreclenens, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 
1870-1874. By Writ1am Exvpior Grirris, A.M., late 
of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. Copi- 
ously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


Vit. 

AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. A Novel. By F. W. 
Rosinson, Author of “Ligtle Kate Kirby, * «Por 
Her Sake,” “Poor Humanity,” “Second- Cousin 
Sarah,” “True to Herself,” “Her Face was Her 
Fortune,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


1X. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. By 
Witt Carieros, Author of “Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 50. ¥ 

ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN. A Novel. By Jonny 
Saunpers, Author of ** Abel Drake’s Wife,” * Bound 
to the Wheel,” ** Hirell,” ** Martin Pole,” &c. S8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


XI. 

STARBOARD AND PorT. Starboard and Port: 
the “Netiie” Along Shore. A Summer's Yacht 
Cruise along the Coasts of Maine and Labrador. 
By Grorex H. Herwortru. Lllustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 

XII. 


CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale. By 
R. D. Burackmore, Author of ‘*Cradock Nowell," 
“The Maid of Sker,” “ Alice Lorraine,” “Lorna 
Doone,” &c. Illustrated. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


XIil. 

ORTON'S ZOOLOGY. Senet Zoology, Struct- 

ural and Systematic. For Use in Schools and Col- 

leges. By James Orton, A.M., Professor of Natural 

History in Vassar College, &c. With 350 Illustra- 

tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
XIV. 

ROSE TURQUAND. A Novel. 


By Extice Hop- 
kins. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ea Harrer & Broruenrs will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 





¢z™ Hanrrer’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, ; ee 
A BOOK FOR ELECTORS. 


POLITICS 


YOUNG AMERICANS. 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 








1G6mo, Half Leather, $1 OO. 





Althongh especially designed for the instruction of 
young Americans, who seek to prepare themselves 
for the intelligent use of the electoral franchise, this 
little volume contains much information which will 
be found useful by readers of mature age. As a 
clear, trustworthy, and compact political manual, 
treating concisely of the principles upon which the 
government of the United States is founded, and the 
practical working of our political system, it stands 
without a rival. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


iS Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





W AN TED —Lady Agents, to make $4 00 to $3 00 
daily, selling the Spinal Corset. Address 
SPINAL CORSET CO., 27 Bond Street, New York, 





Sil 0 2 $255%0 day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
UFFORD's Sons, Boston, Mass. 





A Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


$55 & $77 
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Our rrrenp Cuartey D. 





SAYS HE NEVER ATTEMPTED REAL SERIOUS LOVE BUT ONCE, AND THEN HE 


WAS BROUGHT TO HIS SENSES IN A VERY HASTY AND UNSATISFACTORY WAY. 


FACETIZ. 


A ogrtatn preacher was in the habit of sometimes 
drawing upon a box of sermons bequeathed him by 
his father, who was also a minister. Upon one occa- 
sion he got hold of a sermon, by mistake, which the 
old gentleman had once —— to the State-prison 
convicts, It opened well, and the congregation were 
becoming deeply interested, when all at once the par- 
son surprised them with the information that “had 
it not been for the clemency of the Governor, every 
one of them would have been hung a long time ago.” 


siaiammnepllpiaicanimes 
It is tying the knot every where. We hear that even 
in Ceylon the marriage ceremony is anges by ty- 
ing the couple together by the thumbs, and they can 
no longer live in, or rather as, single-ease. 
entteddiiperanaieen 


The heat has been very intense at Danbury. A man 
who carries a vine cutting in his pocket as a sover- 
eign preventive of rheumatism, came into town to do 
some trading, and when passing through White Street 
in the afternoon he found the vine had sprouted and 
had thrown a vine eight inches long outside his pocket. 
In the branches were found his knife, a small box of 
Fon aig a railway ticket, and the part of a paper of 

oO 5 
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A DAMPER. 

Bontrace Brasrnose (an amiable but cesthetic youth, 
pow pee | his art treasures). “ That’s—a—a—mother 
and child—a—a—fifteenth century—” 

Fasnionanie Lavy. “I should have thought it ear- 

r. 


Bowtracre Brasenose, “‘ A—may I ask why?” 
Fasntonante Lavy. “Oh, I should have thought 





they could paint better than that so late as the fifteenth 
century.” 





Droo as I leve, ’most every day 
an h = vild oo aes = vay i 
ot shma) oun: y to blay— 
Dot ae Title Peas . 





Pe a eS 
Dot make him sing at night so shweet, 
And "gpd eye he must eat, 


Und I must jump sh on my feet 
To help dot little baby. 


The poet, on taking out his last winter's dress-coat, 
discovereth a withered rose attached thereto, and ex- 
claimeth, privately, as followeth : 


Dear flower defunct! upon my soul, 
Thou'st perished in my button-hole. 
Thou’rt dead, and can not rose again— 
As Adam did, and other men— 

And yet, r thing, am I content; 
Thou really art not worth a scent. 
And yet, again (I'll think upon it), 
*Twould pay to put thee in a sonnet. 
At market rates, so much a line, 

The deadest rose becomes divine. 


—_—»———_——_— 

Sentimental young ladies now use chloroform when 
the marriage ceremony is being performed. A white 
handkerchief saturated with chloroform, and applied 
to the mouth, enables them to feel quite overcome, 
naturally. They are careful to wait till the marriage 
is quite over and they are safe. 


—tivintniieiiabiaabian 

A man dashing into a railroad telegraph station the 
other day exclaimed, “The express train’s gone off 
the big bridge *” 

‘Many killed 2?” screamed the by-standers. 

“Not one,” replied the other. “It went on at one 
end and went off at the other—just as usual.” 


—_————— 
Why are circus horses such slow goers ?—Because 
they are taught ’orses (tortoises). 


—_@——— 

A bashful lover had not sufficient courage to pop the 
question. On informing his father of the difficulty he 
labored under, the old gentleman replied, passionately, 
“Why, you great booby, how do you suppose I man- 
aged when I got married ?” 

“*Oh yes, you married mother; but I’ve got to marry 
a strange girl,” said the bashful lover. 




















LOOKING 


crowding a little.” 


FORWARD. 


Wipow ror THe Fourtu Time (witf a sigh). “I'm afraid I couldn’t get another one in there without 


The nation that produces the most —_—_ is fas- 
cination. And perhaps the nation that produces the 
most divorces is alienation. 


————__~—_—__—— 

Queen Victoria lately sent £8 to a little boy who had 
been run over in the streets, and a writer says that since 
this incident was made public, the London cab-drivers 
have found it impossible to get through the city for 
the crowd of small boys waiting to be run over. 


——_—_—_~»—__——_ 

This double-entendre was originally published in a 
Philadelphia newspaper a hundred years ago, It may 
be read three different ways : first, let the whole be read 
in the order in which it is written ; second, read the 
lines downward on the left of each comma in every 
line ; third, in like manner on the right of each comma. 
In the first reading the Revolutionary cause is con- 
demned, and by the others it is encouraged and lauded : 


“ Hark! hark! the trumpet sounds, the din of war's 


alarms, 
O’er seas and solid grounds, doth call uu all to arms; 
Who for King George do stand, their honors soon 
shall shine; 
Their ruin is at hand, who with the Congress join. 
The acts of Parliament, in them I much delight; 
I hate their cursed intent, who for the Congress fight ; 
The Tories of the day, they are my daily toast ; 
They soon will sneak away, who Independence boast ; 
Who non-resistance hold, they have my hand and 


heart ; 
May they for slaves be sold, who act a Whiggish part! 
On Mansfield, North, and Bute, may daily blessings 


—* 
Confusion and dispute, on Congress evermore ! 


To North and British lord, may honors still be done ! 
I wish a block or cord, to General Washington.” 


MW 


Ven I looke of dem little toes, 
Und see dot funny little nose, 


Und hear de va 


dot rooster crows, 


I shmile like I vas crazy. 





He pulls my nose und kicks my hair, 

Und crawls me over every vhare, 

Und slobbers me—but vat I care? 
Dot vas my shmall young baby. 


“DOT LITTLE BABY.” 


gt. one day last week—“ suppose that a young man 
loved you bys iE dearly—but was afraid to ask 
you to marry him—because he was very timid, or felt 
too poet, or something—what would you think of such 
a case ?” 

“Think !” answered the girl, immediately ; “ why if 
he was ant, I should think,that he was doing just right 
in keeping still about it.” 

The question was dropped right there. 

——.—_—_——_- 


Why is house-painting like high jamping ?—Because 
it is done in the spring. 
———~.————— 

Nouns or Muntitupe: RATHER PuzzitINe.—A little 
girl was near the picture-of a number of ships, when 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ See what a flock of ships!” We cor- 
rected her by saying that a flock of ships was called a 
fleet, and a fleet of sheep was called a fet And here 
we may add, for the benefit of the foreigner who is 
mastering the intricacies of our Jan: wn in respect of 
nouns of multitude, that a flock of wolves is called a 
pack, and a pack of thieves is called a gang, and a gan 
of angels is called a host, and a host of eo 8 
called a shoal, and a shoal of buffaloes is called a troop, 
and a troop of partridges is called a covey, and a covey 
of beauties is called a galaxy, and a galaxy of ruffians 
is called a horde, and a horde of rubbish is called a heap, 
and a heap of oxen is called a drove, and a drove o1 
blackguards is called a mob, and a mob of worshipers 
is called a congregation, and a congregation of engi- 
neers is called a corps, and a corps of robbers is called 
a band, and a band of locusts is called a swarm, and a 
swarm of people is called a crowd, and a crowd of gen- 
tlefolk is called the élite, and a miscellaneous crowd of 
city folk is called the community or the public, 





Some times dere comes a little squall ; 

Dot’s ven de vindy vind vill crawl 

Right und his little stomach shmall— 
Now dot’s doo bad for de baby. 
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Around my neck dot little arm 

Vas squozing me so nice und varm— 

Oh may dere never coom some harm 
To dot shmall little baby ! 





“ Suppose, Belle,” said a poor but honest youth to a 





